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PREFACE 



This publication, which is the result of a joint effort between the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) and the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign f-anguages (ACTFL), is designed to 
familiarize the reader with the application of the work done to date on the ACTFL Oral Proficiency 
Guidelines and to stimulate the extension of pro&ciency guidelines to the Less Commonly Taught 
Languages (LCTLs) in the United States. 

The goal of the proficiency movement, begun in the early part of the decade, has never been to 
dictate standards of learning, teaching, or testing. Instead, the proficiency movement has attempted 
to stimulate linguists, language teachers, administrators, and others to re-ihink their approach to 
foreign language teaching and testing. 

In spite of the interest generated by the proficiency guidelines for the Commonly Taught 
Languages (CTL), there was a concern in ACTFL and at CAL that due to a lack of financial 
support and insufficient number of active teachers the proficiency movement would bypass the 
LCTLs. It was due to this concern that in 1985 CAL and ACTFL applied for a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education to motivate teachers within the LCTLs themselves to start defining and 
discussing proficiency-related issues and to draft the first provisional guidelines for several 
languages. 

This volume will be distributed to many teachers of LCTLs who have expressed an interest in 
proficiency guidelines, either by participation in the workshops supported by this project or in 
related conferences. 

The authors of some of the articles contained herein were asked to write on a particular 
subject, while other articles were taken directly from recent publications in order to provide the 
reader with the most current thoughts on the proficiency guidelines for LCTLs. 

The first chapter is a reprint of the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines, commonly referred to as the 
generic guidelines. The second chapter is a brief overview of the Oral Interview, written by two of 
the leading authorities on the subject The third chapter discusses the federal government's 
Interagency Language Roundtable and its guidelines for oral proficiency. Adapting the guidelines to 
LCTLs is the subject of the fourth chapter, which includes an extensive historical background on 
the subject of proficiency guidelines. The fifth chapter is from a recent ACTFL publication. It 
discusses the veiy practical aspects of the proficiency movement with applications for the 
classroom. Finally in the main section there is a topical bibliography of proficiency related issues 
compiled especially for this volume. 

There are four appendices in this volume. Each appendix contains one or more articles 
representing current work in one of the languages or language areas chosen for this project. 

There is a brief note preceding each article to provide the reader with a topical summaiy and 
additional information about the article and/or author. 

With the help of the ERIC Gearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, all of the documents in 
this collection will be deposited collectively and individually in the ERIC system and will become 
available in 1988 in miaofiche or hard copy format from: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
-^900 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, VA 22304-5110. WATS Telephone: (800) 227-3742. 
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ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 



The proficiency guidelines on the following pages are considered the "generic" 
guidelines. For information on language specific guidelines for English, German, French. 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese or Japanese, contact: 

ACTFL, 579 Broadway, Hastings-on-Hudson, NfY 10706. 
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ACTFL 

PROFICIENCY GUIDELINES 



The 1986 profickncy guidelines represent a hierarchy of global characterizations of integrated performance 
in speaking, listening, reading and writing. Each description is a representative, not an exhaustive, sample 
of a particular range of ability, and each level subsumes all previous levels, moving from simple to complex 
in an "all-before-and-more" fashion. 

Because these guidelines identify suges of proficiency, as opposed to achievement, they ait not intsnded 
to measure what an individual has achieved through specific classroom instruction but rather to alloc assess- 
ment of what an individual can and cannot do, regardless of where, when, or how the language has been 
learned or acquired; thus, the words "learned" and "acquired" arc used in the broadest sense. These guidelines 
are not based on a particular linguistic theory or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are proficiency- 
based, as opposed to achievement-based, and are intended to be used for global assessment. 

The 1986 guidelines should not be considered the definitive version, since the construction and utilization 
of language proficiency guidelines is a dynamic, interactive process. The academic seaor, like the govern- 
ment sector, will continue to refine and update the criteria periodically to reflect the needs of the users and 
the advances of the profession. In this vein, ACTFL owes a continuing debt to the creators of the 1982 pro- 
visional proficiency guidelines and, of course, to the members of the Interagency Language Roundtable Testing 
Committee, the creators of the government's Language Skill Level Descriptions. 

ACTFL wonW like to thank the following individuals for their conlribulibns on this current guidelines project: 

Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Levinson 
Pardee Lowe, Jr. 
Seiichi Makino 
Irene Thompson 
A. Ronald Walton 



Tlicse proficiency guidelines are the product of grants from the U.S. Depanment of Education. 
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Generic Descriptions-Spetking 



The Novice ievd is characterized by the ability to communicate minimally with learned material. 

Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a few high-frequency phrases. Essentially no func- 
tional communicative ability. 

Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and learned phrases within very predictable areas of 
need, tJthough quantity is inacased. Vocabulary is sufficient only for handling simple, elementary needs and 
expressing basic courtesies. Uttetances rarely consist of more than two or three words and show frequent long 
pauses tnd repetition of interlocutor's words. Speaker may have some difficulty producing even the simplest 
utterances. Some Novice-Mid speakers will be understood only with great difficulty. 

Able to sutlsfy partially the requirements of basic communicative exchanges by relying heavily on learned ut- 
terances but occasionally expanding these through simple recombinations of their elements. Can ask questions 
or make sutemenls involving learned material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short of real 
autonomy of expression. Speech continues to consist of learned utterances rather than of personalized, situa- 
tionally adapted ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, places, and most common kinship 
cerms. Pronunciation may still be strongly inllumced by first language. Errors are frequent and, in spite of 
repetition, some Novice*High speakers will have difficulty being understood even by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Intemediate The Intermeuiate level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

—citate yyjth tl;e language by combining and recombining learned elements, though primarily in a reactive mode; 
—initiate, minimally sustain, and close in a simple way basic communicative tasks; and 
—ask and answer questions. 

Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive, task-ori<*nted and social situations. Can ask and 
answer questions, initiate and respond to simple statements and maintain face-to-face conversation, although 
in a highly restriaed manner and with much linguistic inaccuracy. Within these limitations, can perform such 
tasks as introducing self, ordering a mea), asking directions, and making purchases. Vocabulary is adequate 
to express only the most elementary needs. Strong interference from native language may occur. Misunderstand- 
ings frequently arise, but with repetition, the Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be understood by sym- 
pathetic interlocutors. 

Intermediate-Mid Able to handle successfully a variety of uncomplicated, basic and communicative tasks and soda] situations. 

Can talk simply about self and family members. Can ask and answer questions and participate in simple con- 
versations on topics beyond the most immediate needs; e.g., personal history and leisure time activities. Ut- 
terance length increases slightly,' but speech may continue to be characterized by frequent long pauses, since 
the smooth incorporation of even basic conversational strategies is often hindeied as the speaker struggles 
to create appropriate language forms. Pronunciation may continue to be strongly influenced by first language 
and fluency may still be strained. Although misunderstandings still arise,Jhe lntermcd*ate-Mid speaker can 
generally be understood b>' sympathetic interlocutors. 

Intermediate-High Able to handle succe;;sfully nio:t uncomplicated communicative tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sus* 
tain, and close a general conversation with a number of strategies appropriate to a range of circumstances 
and topics, but errors are evident. Limited vocabulary still necessitates hesitation and may bring about slightly 
unexpeaed circumlocution. There is emer^^ing evidence of connected discourse, particularly for simple narra« 
tion and/or description. The lntermediate«High speaker can generally by understood even by interlocutors 
not accustomed to dealing with speakers at this level, but repetition may still be required. 

Advanced The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

—converse in a clearly participatory fashion; 

—initiate, sustain, and bring to closure a wide variety of communicative tasks, including those that require 
an increased ability to convey meaning with diverse language strategies due to a complication or an unforeseen 
turn of events; 

—satisfy the requirements of school and work situations; and 
—narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected discourse. 



Novice 
Novice-Low 

Novice-Mid 
Novice-Kigh 



Intermediate- Low 
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Advanced 



Advanced-Plus 



Superior 



Superior 



Able 10 wUfy ihc requircmcnii of everyday situations and routine school and work requirements. Can han- 
dle with confidence but not with facility complicated tasks and social situations, such as elaborating, com- 
plaining, and apologizing. Can narrate and describe with some details, linking sentences together smoothly. 
Can communicate facts and talk casually about topics of current public and personal interest , using general 
vocabulary. Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by communicative strategies, such as pause fillers, 
stalling devices, and different rates of speech. Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntactic 
limitations very often is quite successful, though some groping for words hiay still be evident. The Advanced- 
level speaker can be understood without difficulty by native interlocutors. 

Able to «tisfy the requirements of a broad variety of everyday, Khool. and work situations. Can discuss 
concrete topics relating to particular interesu and special fields of competence. There is emerging evidence 
of ability to support opinions, explain in dctaiJ, and hypothesiie. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows 
a well developed ability to compensate for an imperfea grasp of some forms with confident use of com- 
municative strategies, such as paraphrasing and circumlocution. Differentiated vocabulary and intonation 
are effectively used to communicate fine shades of meaning. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows 
remarkable fluency and ease of speech but under the demands of Superior-level, complex tasks, language 
may break down or prove inadequate. 

The Superior level is chararterized by the speaker's ability to: 

^participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on practical, social, professional, ind 
abstract topics; and 

^support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse strategies. 

Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate effectively in most formal and informal 
conversations on practical, sodal, professional, and abstract topics. Can discuss spedal fields of competence 
and interest with case. Can support opinions and hypothesize, but may not be able to tailor language to 
audience or discuss in depth highly c^wirart or unfamUiar topics. Usually the Superior level speaker u only 
partially familiar with regional or other dialectical varianu. The Superior level speaker commands a wide 
variety of interactive strategies and shows good awareness of discourse strategies. The Utter involves the 
itbility to distinguish main ideas from supporting information through syntactic, lexical and suprasegmental 
features (pitch, stress, intonation)* Sporadic errors may occur, particularly in low.frequency structures and 
some complex high-frequency structures more common to formal writing, but no patterns of error are evi- 
dent. Errors do not disturb the native speaker or interfere with communication. 



Geoerk DescripUons^Liitciiing 

These guidelines assume that all listening tasks take place in an authentic environ m^t at a normal rate of speech usin£ standard 
or near-standard norms. 



Novice-Low Understanding is limited to occasional isolated words, such as cognates, borrowed words, and high-frequency 

social conventions. Essei^tially no ability to comprehend even short utterances. 

Novice-Mid Able to understand tome short, learned utterances, particularly where context strongly supports understand- 

ing and speech is dearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases from simple questions, sutements, 
high-frequency commands and courtesy formulae about topics that refer to basic personal information or 
the immediate physical setting. The lisuner requires long pauses for assimilation and periodically requests 
repetition and/or a slower rate of speech. 

Novice-High Able to understand short, learned utterances and some sentence-length utterances, particularly where con- 

text strongly supports understanding and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends words and phrases from 
simple questions, statements, high-frequency commands and courtesy formulae. May require repetition, 
rephrasing and/or a slowed rate of speech for comprehension. 

Intermediate-Low Able to understand .^ter^^Scngt h utter«ncci wtuch consist of recombinations of teamed elements in a limited 
number of content areas, particularly if strongly supported Sy the situational context. Content refers to 
basic personal background and needs, social conventions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and receiving 
simple instructions and directions. Listening ttoics pertain primarily to spontaneous facc-to-face conversa- 
tions. Understanding is often uneven; repetition and rewording may be necessary. Misunderstandings in 
both main ideas and details arise frequenUy. 
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Intermediate-Mid AWe to under««nd ientenct-Icntth utterances which conMst of recombinations of learned uiterance^ on a variety 
of topics. Content continues to refer primarily \cf b«ic personal backjround and needs, social conventions 
and somewhat more complex tasks, such as lodf ing, transportation, and shopping. Additional content areas 
include some personal interests and Rcti^ities. and a greater diversity of instructions and directions. Listening 
tasks not only pertain to spontaneous face-to-face conversations but also to short routine telephone conversa- 
tions and some deliberate speech, such as simple announcemenu and reports over the media. Understanding 
continues lo be uneven. 

Intermediate-High Able to sustain umierstanding over longer stretches of conneaed discourse on a number of topics pertaining 
to different times and places; ho%wer, understanding is inconsistent due to failure to grasp main idjas and/or 
details. Thus, wUlc copta do not differ significantly from those of an Advanced level listener, comprehension 
is less in quantity and poor^ In quality. 

Advanced Able to understand main ideas and most details of connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the im- 

mediacy of the situation. Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of Ungutstic and cxtralinguistic fac- 
tors, among which topic familiarity is very prominent. These texts frequently involve description and narra- 
tion in different time frames or aspects, such as present, nonpast, habitual, or imperfective. Texts may include 
interviews, short lectures on familiar topio, and news items and reports prinuuily dealing with factual infor- 
mation. Listener is aware of cohesive devices but may not be able to use them to follow the sequrxe o f thought 
in an oral text. 

Advanced-Plus Able to understand the main ideas of most speech in a standard dialect; however, the listener may not be 

able to sustain comprehension in extended discoutK which is propositionally and linguistically complex. Listener 
shows an emerging awareness of culturally implied meaninp beyond the surface meanings of the text but may 
fail to grasp soctocultural ntsanoes of the message. 

Superior Able to understand the main ideas of all speech in a standard dialect, including technical discussion in a field 

of spedalizaUon. Can follow the essentials of extcndedHiscourse which is propositionally and linguistically 
complex, as in academic/professional settings, in lectures, speeches, and reports. Listener shows some ap- 
nredation of ;iesthetic norms of target language, -^f idioms, cotloquialisms, and register shifting. Able to mak6 
Inferences within the cultural framework of the target language. Understanding is aided by an awareness of 
the underiyint organizaiionsl structuit of the oral text and includes sensitivity for iu social and cultural references 
and its affective ova iones. Rarely misunderstands but may not understand excessively rapid, highly colloquial 
speech or speech that has strong cultural references. 

Distinguished Able to understand all forms and styles of speech pertinent to personal, social and professional needs tailored 

to different audiences. Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural references ai^ aesthetic norms by pro- 
cessing language from within the cultural framework. Texts include theater play$. screen productions, editorials, 
symposia, academic debates, public policy sutenviants. litera.'y readings, and most jokes and puns. May have 
difficulty with some dialects and slang. 



Generic Dfscriptlons-ReiHUng 

These guidelines assume all reading texts to be authentic and legible. 



Novice-Low Able occaiionally to identify isolated words and/or m^r phrases when strongly supponed by context. 

Novice-Mid Able to recognize the symbob of an alphabetic and/or syllabic writing system and/or a limited number of 

characters in a system that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing number of highly contex- 
tuallzed words ai>d/or phrases including cognates and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material understood 
rarely exceeds a single phrase at a time, and rereading may be required. 

Novice-High Has sufficient control of the writing system to interpret written language in areas of practical need. Where 

voabuUry has been kamed, can read for instructional and dire^H>nal purposes standardized messages, phrases 
or expressions, such as some items on menus, schedules, timetables, maps, and signs. At times, but not on 
a consistent basis, the Novice-High level reader may be able to derive meaning from material at a slightly 
higher level where context and/or extralinguistic background knowledge are supportive. 
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Inte7fn<diate*Low Able to undrntand main ideas and/or Kme factf from (he Simplest conneatx! texts dealing with basic per- 
sona! and social needs. Such texts arc !*ngi istical)y noncomplex and have a clear underlying intcf^n^ structure^ 
ioT example chronologica* sequendng. Tht7 impAn basic infonnation about which the readei* has to make 
only minimal suppositions or to which the reader brings personal interest and/or knowledge. Example- in« 
dude mcuages with social purposes or infonnaiion for the widest po»ible audience, such as public an* 
nounocmenu and short, straightforward instructions dealing with public life. Some misunderstandiits will occur. 

Intermediate-Mid Able to read consistently whh increased understanding lunple connected texu dealing with a varkty of basic 
and social ruxiii.. Such texts are still linguistically noncomplex and have a clear underlying internal struaure. 
They impart basic infonnation about which the reader has to make mimmal suppositions r^d to which (he 
reader brinf s personal interest and/or knonledge. Exampks may indude short, straightforward descnptions 
of persons, placa, and things written for a wide audience. 

!ntermedtatc-«High Able to read consistently with full understanding simple conneaed texts dealing with basic personal and social 
needs about which the reader has personal interest «nd/or knowledge. Can get some main ideas and informa- 
tion from texts at the next higher level featunng description and narration. Stniaural complexity may interfere 
with comprehension; for example, basic grammatical relations may be misinterpreted and temporal references 
may rely primarily on lexical items. Has some difficulty with the cohesive faaors in discourse* such as mat- 
ching pronouns with referents. While texts do not differ significantly from those at the Advanced level, com- 
prehension is less consistent. May have to read material several times for understanding. 

Advanced Able to read somewhat longer prose of several paragraphs in length* panicularly if presented with a clear 

underlying structure. The prose is predomiriantly in familar sentence patterns. Reader gets the main ideai and 
facts and misses some details. Comprehension derives not only from situational and subject matter knowledge 
but from increasing control of the language. Texu at this levd indude descriptions and narrations such as 
simple short stones, news items, bibliographical information, social notices, personal correspondence, routtnized 
business letters and simple technical material written for the general reader* 

Advanced-Plus Able to follow essential poinu of written discourse at the Superior levd iu areas of spedal interest or knowledge. 

Able to undersund parts of texu which are ooncepcually abstract and linguistically complex, and/or texts which 
treat unfamiliar topia and situations, as well as some texts which involve aspects of target -language culture. 
Able to comprehend the facts to make appropriate inferer»ces. An emerging awareness of the aesthetic proper- 
ties of language and of iu literary styles penniu comprehension of a wider variety of texts, induding literary. 
Misunderstandings may occur. 

Superior Able to read with almost complete comprehension and at normal speed expository prose on unfamiliar sub- 

Jeas and a variety of literary texts, ifteading ability is not dependent on subject matter knowledge, although 
the reader is not expected to comprehend thoroughly texts which are highly dependent on knowledge of the 
target culture. Reads easily for plosure. Superior-levd texts feature hypotheses, argumenution and lupponed 
opinions and include grammatical patterns and v^^abulary ordinarily encountered in academic/piofessional 
reading. At ihH level, due to the control of general vocabulary and stnicture, the retder is almost always able 
to match the meamngs derived from extralinguistic knowledge with meanings derived from knowledge of the 
language, allowing for smooth and efficient reading of diverse texts. Occasional misunderstandings may still 
occur: for example, the reau-' may experience some difficulty with unusually complex stnictures and low- 
frequency idioms. At the Superior level the reader can match strategies, top-down or bottom -up, which are 
most appropriate to the text. (Top^wn strategies fely on real-woiid knowledge and prediction based on genre 
and organizational scheme of the text. Bottom-up strategies rdy on actual linguistic knowledge.) Material at 
thb levd will indude a variety of literary texu, editorials, concspondencc, general reporu and technical material 
in professional fields. Rereading is rardy necessary, and misreading h rare. 

Distinguished Able to read fluently and accuratdy most styles and fonns of the language peninent to ixadonic and profes- 

sional needs. Able to relate inferences in the text to real-world ki»:^wledge and understand almost all sodo- 
linguistic arid cultural references by processing language from within the cultural framework. Able to under- 
stand a writer*s use of nuance and subtlety. Can readily follow unpredictable t; / : of thought and author 
intent in such materials as sophistiated editorials, specialized journal articles, and literary texts such as novels, 
plays, poems, as wdl as in any subject matter area directed to the general reader. 



Generic Descriptlons-Writiiig 

Novice-Low Able to form somr.- letters in an alphabetic system. In languages whose wnting systems use syllabaries or 

characters, writer is able to both copy and produce the basic strokes. Can produce romaniution of isolated 
characters, where applicable. 
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No\ ice-Mid 



Able to copy or transcribe familiar words or phrases and reproduce some from memory. No practical com* 
municative writing skills. 



Novicc-High Able to wriie simple fixed expressions and limited memorized maicrial and some recombinations thereof. Can 

supply inlbrinatiun on simple forms and documents. Can write names, numbers, dates, own nationality, and 
other simple autobiographical information as well as some short phrases and simple lists. Can write all the 
symbols in an alpahbetic or syllabic system or 50-IGO characters or compounds in a character writing system. 
Spelling and representation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be partially correct. 

Intermediaie'Low Able to meet limited practical writing nefds. Can write short messages, postcards, and take down simple notes. 

such as telephone messages. Can create statements or questions within the scope of limited language experience. 
Material produced consists of recombinations of learned vocabulary and structures into simple sentences on 
very familiar tcpia. Language is inadequate to express in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent 
errors in grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in formation of nonalphabetic symbols, but writing 
can be understood by natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

lniermediaic*Mid Able to meet a number of practical writing needs. Can write short, simple letters. Content involves personal 
preferences, daily routine, everyday events, and 'other topics grounded in personal experience. Can express 
present time or at least one other time frame or aspect consistently, e.g., nonpast, habitual, imper^ective. Evidence 
of control of the syntax of noncomplex sentences and basic inflectional morphology, such as declensions and 
conjugation. Writing tends to be a loose collection o( sentences or sentence fragments on a given topic and 
provides little evidence of conscious organization. Can be understood by natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Intermediate- High Able to meet most practical writing needs and limited social demands. Can take notes in some detail on familiar 
topics and respond in writing to personal questions. Can write simple letters, brief synopses and paraphrases, 
summaries of biographical.data, work and school experience. In those languages relying primarily on content 
uords and time expressions to express time, tense, or aspect, some precision is displayed: where tense and/or 
aspect is expressed through verbal inflection, forms are produced rather consistently, but not always accurate* 
ly. An ability to describe and narrate in paragraphs is emerging. Rarely uses bdsic cohesive elements, such 
as pronominal substitutions or synon>7ns in written discourse. Writing, though faulty, is generally comprehensible 
to natives u^ to the writing of nonnatives. 

Ad\ anccd Able to w rue routine social correspondence and join sentences in simple discourse of at least several paragraphs 

in length on familiai topics. Can wmc simple social correspondence, take notes, write cohesive summaries 
and resumes, as well as narratives and descriptions of a lactua nature. Has sufficient writing vocabulary to 
cxprevs self simply with some circumlocution. May stilt make errors in punctuation, spelling, or the formation 
of nonalphabetic symbols. Good control of the morphology and the most frequently used syntactic structures, 
c.r.. conuncn word order patterns, coordination, subordination, but makes frequent errors in producing complev 
sentences. Uses a limited number of cohesive devices, such as pronouns, accurately. Writing may resemble 
literal translations from the native language, but a sense of organization (rhetorical structure) is emerging. 
Writing is understandable to natives not used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Ad\anced*Plus Able to write about a variety of topics with significant precision and in detail. Can write most social and tnfor* 

mal business correspondence. Can describe and narrate personal experiences fully but has difficulty support* 
ing points of view in written discourse. Can write about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. Often ^hows remarkable fluency and ease of expression, but under 
time constraints and pressure writing may be inaccurate. Generally strong in either grammar or vocabulary, 
but not in both. Weakness and unevenness in one of the foregoing or in spelling or character writing forma* 
tion may result in occasional miscommunication. Some misuse of vocabulary may still be evident. Style may 
st«II be obviously foreign. 

Superior Able to exprevs self effectively in most formal and informal writing on practical, social and professional topics. 

Can write most types of correspondence, such as memos as well as social and business letters, and short research 
papers and statements of position in areas of spaial interest or in special fields. Good v'>nirol of a full range 
of structures, spelling or nonalphabetic symbol production, and a wide general voca' >lary allow the writer 
to hypothesize and present arguments or points of view accurately and effectively. «n underlying organiza* 
tion, such as chronological ordering, logical ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic develop* 
ment is strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed and/or not totally reflecting target language pat* 
terns. Although sensitive to differences in formal and informal style, still may not tailor writing precisely to 
a variefy pf purposes and/or readers. Errors in writing rarely disturb natives c cause miscommunication. 
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Testing Speaking Proficienqr; The Oral Interview 



This Q & A from the ERIC Qearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics is a short 
information sheet prepared to answer the most commonly asked questions concerning the 
Oral Interview. 

Both of the authors have worked extensively on developing guidelines and in the 
training and certification of interviewer-trainees. 
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The United States is confronted by a paradox: teaching 
students to speak a second language has been a goal of the 
second language teaching profession for over three decades; 
yet, as a nation, we are falling behind in our ability u speak 
languages other than English for such important purposes as 
trade, travel, and diplomacy. Although three of the four 
language skills-listening, reading, and writing-^appear lo be 
taught and tested in the second language classroom to the 
satisfaction of teachers and students, such is not the case with 
speaking. While much excellent teaching may be taking 
place, there is a substantial need fcx* a readily available and 
effective means to measure second language speaking 
proficiency with the same degree of accuracy and validity that 
is possible for the three other skills. The oral proficiency 
interview described here may provide such a means. 

What Is the Oral Interview? 

The oral interview (01) is a testing procedure that measures 
a wide range of speaking abilities in a foreign or second 
language. Although somewhat different versions of the 
interview and the rating scale are used by U.S. government 
and academic testers, the 01 always consists of a structured, 
face-to-face conversation on a variety of topics between a 
student and one or two trained testers. Depending on the 
student's level of proficiency, the 01 lasts from 10 to 40 
minutes. The resulting speech sample (which is usually 
recorded for later veriHcation) is rated in government 
agencies on a scale ranging from 0 (no practical ability to 
function in the language) to 5 (ability indistinguishable from 
that of a well-educated native sp^er). The scale used in 
academia ranges from 0 (no knowledge of the language 
whatsoever) to Superior (adult professional proficiency), and 
uses verbal descriptors (Novice, Intermediate, Advanced, 
Superior) that correspond to the government proficiency 
levels 0-3. "Plus" ratings (0+, 1+, 2+, up to 4+), which arc 
expressed as Novice High, Intermediate High, and Advanced 
Plus in tiie academic scale, are given to students who 
substantially surpass tiie requirements for a given level but 
fail to sustain performance at tiie next higher level. In 
addition, the academic scale provides for ratings of ''Low*' and 
"Mid" at the Nov-^e and Iptermediate levels to recognize 
weaker and stronger performances. 



Each range of tiie proficiency scale (besides absolute 0 at 
tiie bottom and native ability at the lop) is defined in terms of 
functional language use. For example, tiie Advanced level 
description in the academic scale reads as follows: 

Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday situations and 
routine school and work requirements. Can handle with 
ccr^dence but not with facility complicated tasks and social 
situations, such as elaborating, complaining, and apologizing. 
Can narrate and describe with some details, linking sentences 
together smoothly. Can communicate facts and ttUk casually 
about topics of current public and personal interest, using 
general vocabulary. Shortcomings can often be smoothed over 
by communicative strategies, such as pause fillers, stalling 
devices, and different rates cf speech. Circumlocution which 
arises from vocabulary or syntactic limitations very often is 
quite succestful, though some groping for words may sdll be 
evident. The Advanced-level speaker can be understood without 
difficulty by native interlocutors. 

This description, like tiiose for tiie otiier levels, illustrates 
tiie extent to which tiie 01 is based on real-life linguistic needs 
and behaviors. The descriptions also underscore tiie fact tiiat 
the 01 is a proficiency test, which compares tiie student's 
speaking ability witii tiiat of a well-educated native speaker 
using tiie language for real-life commtmicative purposes, as 
contrasted to an achievement test, which is based on material 
covered in a particular course of study. 

How Was the 01 Developed? 

In tiie 1950s, tiie U.S. Department of State identified tiie 
need to verify tiie foreign language skills of its employees. A 
needs analysis of State Department jobs at home and abroad, 
carried out by tiie Foreign Service Institute, resulted in tiie 
development of a series of statements of oral language 
proficiency and a face-to-face interview test procedure. The 
interviewing and rating system was officially adopted by otiier 
federal agencies concerned witii second-language training and 
use, and has been used since tiiat time to test tiie oral 
proficiency of current and prospective government employees. 
The Interagency Language Roundtable (ILR), a consortium of 
government agencies involved in tiie teaching and testing of 
language proficiency, has continued to refine and expand tiie 
proficiency descriptions and to provide even better guidelines 
for conducting tiie interview. 
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In the late 1960s, the Peace Corps turned to the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) for help in developing a program to 
test the oral proficiency of its trainees and volunteers. ETS' 
role was to develop training materials and to train testers at a 
number of in-countiy Peace Corps sites. In the 1970s, interest 
in and use of the 01 expanded to include bilingual and ESL 
teacher certlHcation in several sutes; ETS trained 
interviewers and raters and, in some pbces, also developed and 
operated testing pro^grams. 

In the 1980s, the proficiency scale and the interview have 
aturacted increasing interest within academic circles, both as a 
testing procedure and as an organizing principle for designing 
Curriculum and instructional activities. With the suppon of 
several grants from the U.S. Department of Education and 
with assistance from the ILR, ETS and the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) adapted the 
proficiency scale for academic use by developing additional 
level descriptions between levels 0 and 2* and by renaming the 
levels as described earlier. 

How Does thB 01 Rate as a Test? 

The 01 has demonstrated a high degree of reliability and 
validity. It is reliable in duu trained testers who independently 
rate the same live or taped interview normally assign the same 
rating or differ by only a **plus" point The 01 is a face-valid 
test of speaking ability in that it requires candidates to speak 
m a realistic conversational setting. The content validity of 
the 01 is maintained torn interview to interview by having 
trained interviewers always test for the functions, contexts, 
and accuracy that characterize each level 

Practicality- is a crucial issue in all testing. Paper-and*pencil 
tests are highly practical because they can be given to large 
numbers of students simultaneously and can be scored quickly 
and accurately by nonspecialists. Unfortunately, they cannot 
directly measure speaking proficiency. By contrast, the 01 
requires one or two trained testers and is both more 
labor-intensive and more t'.me-consuming than 
paper-and-pencil tests. However, the importance of oral 
competence fully justifies the time and effort required to test 
it 

When Can the 01 Be Used? 

The 01 is zppropnAtt when proficiency testing is warranted 
or desired (as for placement testing); testing before and after 
intensive language training: testing before and after living 
abroad; testing at the end of a major sequence of high school 
or college courses; testing for course credits awarded for 
proven proficiency rather th.^'n for number of credit hours 
taken; testing for suitable language ability for certification of 
teachers and graduate teaching assistants. It can also be 
justifiably used by teachers and curriculum specialists to 
assess the effectiveness of their programs in developing 
students' oral proficiency. 



How Does One Receive Training In 
Oral Proilclency Assessment? 

Since 1982, individuals interested in learning about the 01 
or in being trained to assess the oral proficiency of secondary 
and postsecondary students have had a variety of workshops 
open to them, from relatively shon familiarization sessions to 
four-day fonnal training workshops. Familiarization sessions, 
which range from two-hour presentations to full-day 
workshops, introduce participants to the concepts and 
procedures involved in oral proficiency assessment Depending 
on the length of the session, p^cipants listen to and rate 
uped interviews, and may also h^ve the opportunity to 
conduct practice interviews. ACITL-cenified oral proficiency 
testers who have received additional instruction in tester 
training are available to conduct such familiarization sessions, 
which can be tailored to meet the particular needs of the 
audience. See the Tlesources" section for further information. 

Formal tester training, held under the auspices of ACTFL, 
ETS, and some ILR agencies, begins with an intensive 
four-day workshop and is completed by correspondence as 
participants conduct practice interviews over a period of 
several months. Individuals whose interviewing and lating 
skills meet established criteria are then cenified as oral 
proficiency testers by ACTFL. 

Can I Have My Oral Proficiency 
Tested? 

Individuals who wish to have their oral proficiency tested 
can do so by contacting a certified tester directly. (An upated 
list of Certified testers is maintained by ACTFL.) The tester 
records the interview and sends the tape and the rating to 
ACIFL ACTTFL sends the taped interview to a second tester 
for an independent evaluation, and then forwards to the 
individual a document with his or her oral proficiency level. 
For information on the service, contact ACTFL. An oral 
proHciency rating determined in this way is recognized 
throughout the United States and can be used for official 
purposes, such as applications for employment or to academic 
programs. 



Resources 

The following individuals may be contacted for further 
information on: 
A= proficiency level descriptions 
Ba familiarization workshops on interview scale and 

interviewing procedure 
C- formal tester-training woricshops 
Ds advanced lester-training/Vesearch-oriented 
woricshops 
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Interagenq^ Language Roundtable Proficiency Interview 



This review of the ILR Proficiency Interview is a short description of the interview, 
its purpose, how it is administered in different settings, how interviewers are trained, 
how standards are maintained, and how reliable and valid it is. 

Pardee Lowe, Jr. has worked and written extensively on the Oral Proficiency 
Interview for the U.S. Government 

This article originally appeared in Reviews of English as a Second Language 
Proficiency Tests. C. Alderson, K. Krahnke, and CW. Stansfield, eds. Washington, D.C.: 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 19S7. 





Interagency Language Roundtable Oral Proficiency Interview 

Reviewed by 

Pardee Lowe,- Jr. 
U.S. Government 
Interagency Language Roundtable 
Ro88lyn, VA USA 

Test Entry 

interagency Language Roundtable (ILR) Oral (Proficiency) Interview. 
Adolescents - educated adults. Formerly referred to as the FSI (Foreign 
Service Institute) Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI), sometimes called the 
01 (oral Interview) or LPI (language proficiency Interview). Designed to 
measure oral language skills In any language. Oral responses scored 
hollstlcally against the ILR proficiency scale. The ACTFL/ETS (American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages/Educational Testing Service) 
Proficiency Guidelines are a derivative scale. Individual administration: 
requiring one (academla) or two (government) trained Interviewers plus 
examinee. Time depends on examinee •s level — higher levels and problem 
cases require longer: 10-40 minutes. Number of parallel forms: Infinite, 
depending on administrator's ability. Tester training required. 
Administration manual: ETS Oral Proficiency Testing Manual , ('82, 207 
pages) — avaiable only with ACTFL/ETS training. Technical manual: P. Lowe, 
The ILR Handbook on Oral Interview Testing , (Rev. '83, 410 pages). — 
available only with ILR training. Cost of training by ACTFL or ETS depends 
on length and type: familiarization is 1 hour to 2 days, full training is 3 
to 5 dflys with subsequent interviews taped and conducted by the trainees 
and critiqued by the workshop leader(s). U.S. Government Interagency 
Language Roundtable, Box 9212, Rosslyn, VA 22209. Publishers/Trainers: 
ACTFL, 579 Broadway, Hastings-on-Hudson, NY 10076, Ph. (914) 478-2011 and 
ETS, Princeton, NJ 08541, Ph. (609) 734-1487. 
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Description of the OPI Procedure 

The Oral (Proficiency) Interview is a direct test of language speaking 
ability. The test format varies somewhat by interviewer and, to a lesser 
extent, by agency. The basic intention of the OPI is to elicit from the 
examinee the richest possible sample of language in the shortest period of 
time. In a 10 to 40 minute period, a trained interviewer determines the 
extent to which an examinee's second language skills approximate those of 
an educated native speaker. Normally, the speech sample is tape recorded 
for later verification. Although interviews in academia may have only 
one administrator, all official (government) interviews receive two ratings. 
Whenever a disagreement arises, a third rater is involved. The examinee's 
proficiency in general language~the OPI is not a test of specialized 
language and thus differs from the British Council scales — is rated on a 
scale froc 0 (for no ability to communicate effectively in the language) to 
5 (for functioning like an educated native speaker \ The scale includes 
+'s at Levels 0 through 4, for performances that substantially surpase the 
requirements for a given level but fail to sustain performance at the next 
higher level, thus furnishing an 11-point scale. The ACTFL/ETS scale, 
which is derived from the ILR scale, provides three distinctions each at 
the ILR 0-0+ and 1-1+ levels. Thus, it is more sensitive than the ILR 
scale at the lower levels of proficiency. On the other hand, the ACTFL/ETS 
scale places all ILR levels above 3 (that is 3, 3+, 4, 4+, 5) under an 
omnibus designation, Superior. The ACTFL/ETS scale thus has a 9 point 
range (See Figure 1.). The following comments apply to both scales. 

The OPI is divided into four phases: warm-up, level check, probes, and 
wind-down. The first phase, the warm-up, introduces the interviewee to the 
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1 ILR 


11 (ACTFL/STS 1 


S Scale 


]S Scale 1 




1 5 




1 4+ 




1 4 






11 Superior 1 


1 3+ 




1 3 






1 2+ 


11 Advanced Plus 1 


1 2 


11 Advanced 1 




1 1+ 


11 Intermediate-High 1 




11 Intermediate-Middle 1 


1 1 






11 Intermediate-Low 1 




1 0+ 


11 Novlce-Mlddle 1 




11 Novice-Low 1 




11 0 1 



Figure 1> Relationship between the ILR scale and the ACTFL/ETS scale. 
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OPI procedure, places her back Into the language If rusty, and provides the 
Interviewer with a preliminary Indication of level* The second phase, the 
level check, ascertains the accuracy of the preliminary Indication and 
determines the breadth and depth of the Interviewee ^s vocabulary, structure, 
etc., at the level In question. Probes, the third phase, confirm the 
highest level at which the Interviewee can perform, proving that she can go 
no higher by seeking evidence of break^down In structure, vocabulary, 
soclollngulstlcB, culture, etc. The final phase, wind-down, provides a 
feeling of accomplishment In the Interviewee by returning her from the 
rigors of the probes to that comfortable level where she performed best 
earlier In the Interview. In the hands of skilled Interviewers, the four 
phases are encompassed within the framework of a relaxed, natural conver- 
sation. 

Central to the OPI Is the ellcltatlon of performance requiring ACTFL/ 
ETS/ILR (AEI for short) functions (see Figure 2), sometimes called "AEI 
task unlversals- to distinguish them from -functions and notions.- The 
lower the level, the more lenient the accuracy requirements; the higher, 
the more strlngent~so that by level 3 (ACTFL/ETS Superior) In an Interview 
of twenty minutes or longer only sporadic errors in basic structures are 
admissible. Using the preliminary determination of the student *s level 
obtained In the warm-tip, the Interviewer proceeds through the rest of the 
phases, formulating questions accordingly, focussing on performance on 
the AEI task unlversals Indicative of the levels In question. Thus, a 
possible Level 1 Interviewee would be asked to answer simple questions, to 
ask such questions In turn, and to roleplay Level 1 situations. Sustained 
performance on these tasks would suggest- that the Interviewee operates 
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Lmi 


FmcHms 


Content 


Accuracy 


ILRSf)cakii« 
Uvet 


Task aooomplisbcdL aiiiiudes 
expessed, tone conveyed 


Topics, suhieei areas, activities, and 
jobs addreued. 


Acoepubility, quality, and accuracy of 
message conveyed 


5 


FuACtkms'equivalent to an Educated 
NaUve Speaker (ENS). 


^1? ^ bjccts. 


Performance equivalent to Eduatcd 
Native Speaker. 


4 


Able to Uitor Santuage to ftt audience, 
counsel* persuade, nefoiiaie, represent 
a point of view, and intetpitt for 
dignitAfies. 


All topics normally pertinent to 
profeuional needs. 


Nearly equivalent to ENS. Speech is 
extensive, precise, appropriate to 
every occasion with only occasional 
errors. 


3 


^Mll %Vf|v^|^t MV WVIlim WIU iniVf IIHU 

situations, itsolve pcoblem situations, 
deal with unfamiliar topics, provide 
explanations, describe in deuit, 
suppoft opinions, and liypotKesize. 


rTBciicai, social, proiessionai, and 
abstrKt topics, particular interests, 
and special fields of competence. 


- Errors virtually never interfere %t;ut 
undenunding and rsrely disturb the 
ENS. Only spor^iic errors in basic 
structures. 


2 


Able to fully participate in casual 
converutions; can expitss facbi;; give 
instructions; describe, repot; on, and 
provide narration about current, past, 
and future activities. 


Concrete topics such as own 
« bKkground, family, and interests, 
work, travel, and current events. 


Undersundable to NS not used to 
dealing with foreigners; sometimes 
' miscommunicates. 


1 


Can crtate with the lanfuage: ask and 
answer questions, participate in short 
converutions. 


Everyday survival topics and courtesy 
requirements. 


Intelligible to an NS used to dealing 
with foreignenk 


0 


No functional ability. 


None. 


Unintelligible. 





Figure 2 . Functional Trisect Ion of Oral Proficiency Level 
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at a floor of Level !• Probing would establish whether s/he could perform 
at a higher level, with questions concentrating on Level 2 tasks: such as 
operating In past and future tine, joining sentences In United discourse 
to describe and narrate, and handling situations with a bullt-ln complication. 
If the Interviewee falls to accomplish these tasks or attempts them without 
the sustained and consistent performance outlined In the Level 2 definition^ 
them the probes will have revealed a celling on performance; and thus, 
s/he will not receive a rating of Level 2. 

Content proves the most variable of the trlsectlon's aspects. At the 
lowest levels, ILR 0/0+ (ACTFL/ETS Novice Low, Mid, and High) the content 
reflects achievement. At Level 1 and higher the content becomes more varied 
and the interviewee must possess suitable breadth for the level in question. 
The ILR definitions stress survival areas, e.g., getting a plane ticket, 
asking for directions, but numerous other areas could be and have been 
tested. In effect, interviewees operate with what they have and testers 
seek content only when the interviewee is not forthcoming. To rate at a 
given level the test taker must perform suitable functions with requisite 
^accuracy and sufficient control to prove sustained and consistent proficiency 
at the level in question. Training reveals the wide variety in acceptable 
content that is difficult to describe concisely here* It is the interplay 
of function, content, and accuracy that ultimately determines the final 
rating* 
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The ILR scale is developmental In nature. Thus» at the 3unmlt the 
scale refers to the proficiency of an Educat^^d N&tive Speaker (ENS). This 
does not ioply that all natives are at Level 5. Educated Native Speaker 
status is nonjally acquired through long tern fam:^liarization w<th varying 
kinds of language from everyday to formal » over a wide numl^er of both 
concrete and abstract subject areas, and with varying social groups over a 
period of years from mother's knee into graduate school in America (approx- 
imately 21^U years). Although most 5's possess a diploma, ENS status is 
provec by the examinee's ability to suitably use the language. ILR 
experience shows that the majority of native speakers of English probably 
fall at Levt*l 3. In ILR experience, the number of nonnative S's is mlniscule. 
Due to the scale's developmental nature, it is impossible for a 10*-year old 
to obtain level 5 because a child that age lacks the required higher level 
vocabulary and the ability ^o handle highly abstract concepts and ideas. 
The use of the interview to date has focused on adults, although high 
school students have been tested; and experiments using the ACTFL/ETS scale 
with younger speakers are underway. 

The interview is a atophisticated, integr**^tive testing procedure, 
permitting the checking of vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, fluency, and 
culture. These are reflected through the normal linguistic components of 
language as well as through subtleties of meaning expressed through nuances, 
register and attitude. The test is not an ''instrument" because the procedure 
is neither fixed in 
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print like a paper-and-pencil test nor invariable^ The procedure varies 
with the ability of the examinee and the skill of the interviewerCs); 
this represents both a strength and a weakness • 

Training 

The training of interviei^ers is language-specific. This is because the 
pattern of errors characterizing a language that relies on word order, like 
English, differs from that of inflected languages like French, German, 
Russian, and Spanish. Thus, interviewer training often involves the 
discussion of typical errors or inadequacies in the learner's second 
language. The high incidence of -street" speakers in ESL compared to the 
more common "school" speakers in foreign languages (French, etc.) also 
strengthens the case for language-specific training. 

To officially administer the procedure, interviewers must be certified, 
and after a lapse of two years, recertified. Training in government lasts 
two weeks, training in academia usually four and a half days with subsequent 
interviews taped and conducted by the trainee and critiqued by the workshop 
leaders. Certification for testing in the academic setting is available 
through ACTFL. 

Stability of the Standard 

Interviewers maintain the standard by frequently administering tests. 
If too few tests are administered or if all examinees comprise only in a 
limited range of proficiency levels, an interviewer's grasp of the standards 
may drift. Both retraining and a set of calibrated standard tapes should 
be available to combat this problem. 
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Uses 

This testing procedure is best employed as an end-of-course measure 
in order to demonstrate to administrators, teachers, and students the 
functional ability the student has attained. T. > procedure may serve as a 
part of a placement battery when a prospective student possesses extensive 
oral skills, possibly from intensive language training, language houses, 
study or living abroad. The OPI should not be used frequently in class. 
Peace Corps interviews conducted at two week intervals revealed no progress 
on the ILR s^ale in intensive language courses lasting 6 hours a day (C. 
Wilds, personal communication, 19o0). Moreover, the OPI procedure, 
even In the ACTFL/ETS version does not discriminate finely at the lower 
end. A number of other tests are better suited to discrete-point measurement, 
which is more useful at this level. One such oral test is the Ilyin Oral 
Interview. 

Reliability, Validityt Practicality 

In interview testing the critical psychometric considerations of 
reliability and validity manifest themselves as interrater reliability and 
content validity. Unlike other types of foreign language test procedures, 
such as the cloze, there are few studies of the reliability and /alidity of 
the OPI. The major data are experiential; that is, the procedure has 
proved accurate for assigning government employees to positions requiring 
specific ILR levels. The most accessibile gevernment study (Adams, 1978) 
demonstrates the OPI's high degree of interrater reliability — the ibility 
of two different trained interviewers to assign the same rating to a 
performance sample — citing Pearson product moment corelations of .87 and 
higher. 

28 
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The content validity of the interview depends, among other things, on 
the question-types used at each level—different levels require different 
question types, topics, and functions (Love, 1981 }• In government OPI 
programs, validity and reliability are maintained by monitoring interviews 
and ratings nnd by periodic refresher training. 

Studies conducted outside the U*S* government context have also addressed 
reliabiliity and validity issues. Shohamy (1983) found that choice 
of task could affect the content validity of ILR-like oral interviews* 
Bachman and Palmer (1981) investigated the OPI's construct validity and the 
traitc of both speaking and reading through the classic multitrait-multimethod 
matrix, supplemented by Campbell*-Fiske criteria for convergent and discriminant 
validity and also by confirmatory factor analysis. They found evidence for 
the convergent and discriminant validity of their version of the oral 
interview procedure and strong support for the distinctness of speaking 
and reading as traits, thus rejecting the unitary trait hypothesis of 
language proficiency in favor of partially divisible language competence. 

As studies of oral interview procedures proliferate, a cautionary note 
is, perhaps, in order. A classification of such procedures might prove 
necessary with accompanying studies investigating the psychometric properties 
of a given oral interview procedure. Currently, there categories of OPI 
suffice: 1.) ILR oral interviews in the strictest sense; 2.) ILR-like 
interviews approximating, but not strictly following the ILR practice (in 
which group one might place Shohamy and Bachman and Palmer); and 3.) 
non-ILR-like oral interview procedures, such as the Ilyin Oral Interview. 
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In Its strictest form» the OPI possesses a high degree of face validity 
because It requires examinees to use spoken language* Unlike recorded or 
paper**and-*pencll tests » the OPI requires both a highly trained test 
administrator and rater«--renderlng Its frequent official administration 
costly and impractical* On the other hand, no other procedure, to our 
knowledge, assesses an equally wide range of speaking abilities with 
suitably high face validity* Whether one wants to know whether a speaker 
can survive for a day or two as a tourist or live in the country for a 
longer time carrying on day-to-day personal and work tasks or even engage 
in discussing abstract topics— the OPI is a suitable assessment procedure* 

Conclusion 

This discussion of the OPI has addressed the interrelationship of the 
ILR scale to the ACTFL/ETS scale, the OPI procedure and its uses, the 
necessity of training, the stability of standards, and the reliability, 
validity and practicality of the procedure* It remains to be stressed that 
with properly trained interviewers, the OPI's greatest utility probably 
lies in exit and placement testing* Its ultimate utility may lie beyond 
testing per se in its effect on curriculum* In this case, teaching for the 
test— teaching for general functional foreign language ability — is not to 
be discouraged* 
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ADAPTING THE ACTFL/ETS PROFICIENCY GUIDELINES TO THE LESS 

COMMONLY TAUGHT LANGUAGES 



1. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Chapter is to address the application 
of proficiency guidelines to the (much) less commonly taught 
languages. Questions of relevance and appropriateness in theory 
and practice will be addressed. A distinction will be drawn 
among commonly, less commonly, and much less commonly taught 
languages. This distinction is more practical than theoretical 
and relates to questions of supply and demand, the need for 
priority setting, the availability of trained specialists in 
specific languages as well as the likelihood of developing such 
specialists in many of these languages. 

Questions of Eurocentric bias and the impact of the 
application of the provisional generic guidelines to languages 
with different typologies, such as Chinese, Japanese and 
Arabic, and their role in a subsequent redefinition of the 
generic guidelines themselves will be traced both with 
reference to speaking and reading. 

Theoretical and practical problems in adapting the 
guidelines to specific less commonly taught languages will be 
discussed ranging from the presence cf Hindi -English 
code-switching at high levels of proficiency among educated 
native speakers, special problems of diglossia in Arabic, 
complex inflectional morphologies in languages such as Russian, 
the early appearance of significant problems in register in 
Indonesian and Japanese, to complex and predominantly 
non-phonologically based writing systems exhibited by languages 
such as Chinese and Japanese with repercussions for the generic 
reading and writing guidelines. 



Finally, policy issues affecting the various constituencies 
will be addressed including the role of the Federal Government , 
the language and area studies centers most directly affected by 
recent federal legislation, and pending regulations relating to 
proficiency testing and competency based language programs. 

2. FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS AT THE POSTSECONDARY LEVEL 

2.I. Commonly Tau^^ht Languages. The 1983 MLA Survey of 
Foreign Language Registrations in US Institutions of Higher 
Education (Brod and Devens, 1983) indicates that 784,515 
college students c?nrGlled for courses in the three most 
commonly taught languages: 386,238 in Spaniish, 270,123 in 
French, and 128,154 in *German« Russian was the fifth most 
commonly taught language at the postsecondary level with only 
30,386 students enrolled in Russian courses in 1983, less than 
ten percent of the number of students enrolled in Spanish. 

2.1. Less Commonly Taught Languages. Enrollment figures in 
1983 for the first cluster of less commonly taught foreign 
languages at the college level (following Spanish, French, and 
German) were as follows: Italian 38,672; Russian 30,386; Hebrew 
18,199; Japanese 16,127; Chinese 13,178; Portuguese 4,447; and 
Arabic 3,436. To illustrate the comparative significance of 
these f figures, the number of students enrolled in Japanese 
courses in 1983 represented approximately four percent of the 
number of students enrolled in Spanish courses, and the number 
of students enrol 1 ed in Arabi c courses represented 
approximately one percent of those enrolled in Spanish. 

2.3. Kuch Less Commonly Taught Languages. After this 
cluster of less commonly taught languages, enrollments reveal 
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that most other foreign languages are much less commonly 
taught. For example, in 1983, 507 college students enrolled in 
Swahili, 219 college students studied Hindi, and 85 college 
students enrolled in Indonesian courses, the latter figure 
representing approximately two percent of the enrollments in 
Arabic. Yet, even Indonesian scholars, with their 65 students, 
could take comfort in the fact that only 14 students enrolled 
in Uzbek and that only 4 students enrolled in Ibo. 

3. FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

At the secondary level, differences between enrollments in 
commonly tau§ht and less commonly tau§ht languages are even 
more dramatic. The 1984* Survey of Foreign Language Enrollments 
in Public Secondary Schools {Foreign Language Annals^ 1984, 
17(6); 611-623> indicated that Spanish, French, Cerman, Latin, 
and Italian accounted for approximately ninety-nine percent of 
the 2,740,198 foreign langunge enrollments. Of the remaiiung 
one percent, 5,497 students were enrolled in Russian, 1,980 
were enrolled in Chinese, and 51 were enrolled in Arabic. 

Thus, within what has been referred to as the le^'^' commonly 
taught languages^ there is a wide range in student enrollments, 
reflecting the fact that some languages are, indeed, much less 
commonly taught^ This distribution provides abasis for priority 
setting in the face of limited training resources both human 
and financial. 

4. ACTFL PROFICIENCY INITIATIVES BEYOND THE COMMONLY TAUGHT 
LANGUAGES 

ACTFL's language proficiency activities have progressed 
from- projects in commonly taught languages ^ initiated in 19&1, 
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to projects in Ibss comynonly taught languages, begun in 1983, 
to projects in inuch less comTPtonly taught languages^ started in 
1985. The initial projects involved the development of 
proficiency guidelines for French ^ German and Spanish as well 
as the training of individuals to administer and evaluate oral 
proficiency tests in Spanish ^ French ^ German ^ and Italian. The 
second stage of activities involved writing proficiency 
guidelines for Chinese, Japanese, and Russian, and oral 
proficiency tester training in Arabic, Chinese, ESL/EFL, 
Japanese^ Portuguese, and Russian. The third stage of 
activities involved a dissemination project, undertaken by 
ACTFL jointly with the Center for Applied Linguistics to extend 
proficiency concepts to Arabic^ Hindi, Indonesian, and Swahili, 
as well as preliminary oral proficiency tester training 
activities in Hindi, Indonesian, Swahili 9 and a small sample of 
other African languages such as Hausa and Lingala. 



4.1. Development of Proficiency Guidelines for the (Much) 
Less"CommonTy""TaugRt"Canguag 



In 1983, ACTFL received support from the U.S. Department of 
Educati on to i ni ti ate the second stage of the gui del i nes 
project to create language specific proficiency statements for 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian. As the working committees began 
their task. Western European bias of the existing generic 
guidelines became most evident in statements concerning 
content/context and accuracy in speaking, and in statements 
dealing with the writing system (Hiple, 1987). After completing 
the initial draft of the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian 
guidelines, it became evident that creating meaningful 
guidelines for those languages would not be possible without a 
revision of the generic guidelines. As a result, ACTFL 
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petitioned the U.S. Department of Education and was granted an 
amendment to the project to revise the generic guidelines in 
order to make them broad enough to accomodate language specific 
statements for Chinese, Japanese, and Russian. 

Let us look at the evolution of the proficiency guidelines 
as related to less commonly taught languages, tracing their 
development from the Interagency Language Roundtable <ILR) 
definitions through the Provisional Proficiency 
Guidelines (1982) to the revised Proficiency Guidelines (1986) 
and the respective language specific descriptions in several 
uncommonly taught languages. Since space does not allow 
inclusion of all the changes in the definitions for all levels 
in all four skills, only selected levels in speaking and 
reading will be discussed. 

4.10. Evolution of the Speakine Guxdelines. As an example 
of the evolution of the speaking guidelines, we will take the 
ILR S-1 definition and the corresponding ACTFL provisional 
definitions for levels Intermediate-Low and Intermediate-Mid. 

An obvious difference between the ILR S-1 definition and 
the ACTFL Intermediate descriptionr. is that the equivalent to 
the ILR S-1 is represented by two sub-levels - Intormediate-Low 
and Intermediate-Mid. Liskin-Gasparro (1984) described the ETS 
Common Yardstick Project and the need for a scale that 
discriminates more finely at the lower end, since most of the 
foreign language students in schools and colleges tend to 
cluster there. This need is particularly real in less commonly 
taught languages where students can expect to invest more time 
in learning the target language than students in commonly 
taught languages in order to arrive at the Intermediate level. 
For example, the School of Language Studies of the Foreign 
Service Institute estimates that students may require twice as 
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much time to attain S-1 proficiency in Arabic, Chinese and 
Japanese as to attain the same level of proficiency in Spanish 
or French. Thus, the need to distinguish amc:r«g subranges of the 
Intermediate level of proficiency seems particularly compelling 
for a number of less commonly taught languages. 

We will now examine tho evolution of the speaking 
descriptions in the areas of content/context and accuracy from 
the ILR definitions through the Provisional Suidelines to the 
1906 version of the Guidelines. 

Content/context* The first thing one notices about the ILR 
S-1 definition is its orienf>ation toward satisfying ninimum 
courtesy requirements, survival needs .^uch as getting food and 
lodging, and work demands such as giving information about 
business hours and explaining routine procedures. ACTFL's 
Provisional Guidelines retained the courtesy and survival 
requirements but left out reference to specific work demands. 
Znstc::d, the requirement of satisfying limited social demands 
was added at the Intermediate*-Mid level. The language specific 
Provisional Guidelines began the process of adaptation of 
content to the academic environment by including contexts 
appropriate for academic learners such as reference to school 
(French and Spanish Intermediate-Low), learning the target 
language and -^ther academic studies (German Inter;nediate-Low) , 
autobiographical information, leisure time activities, daily 
schedule, future plans (French and Spanish I .ermediate-Mid) , 
and academic subjects (Gierman Intermediate-Mid) . 

This process of content/context adaptation continued in the 
1986 version of the ACTFL Guidelines with the introduction at 
the Intermediate-Low level of the more general statement 
"Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive, 
task-oriented and social situations." As a result, 
language-specific statemr^nts in the revised language specific 
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guidelines of 19B6 include reference to greetings, 
introductions, siniple biographical inf orniation , social 
amenities, making and accepting/turning down invitations, 
handling routine exchanges with authorities, 
and making social^arrangements. 

□n the whole, immittees working on the Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese and Arabi ^guidelines did not' have any particular 
problems in adapting the generic content/context statements to 
their particular languages. They simply chose to give a greater 
or lesser number of examples, such that the Russian 
Intermediate-Low speaking description, for instance, is 
considerably more detailed than those for Chinese, Japanese and 
Arabic. 

Accuracy. When it came to accuracy, the problem of 
adaptation was more serious, since many of the accuracy 
requirements in the ILR descriptions and the ACTFL Provisional 
Guidelines were typically reflective of Indo-European languages 
and irrelevant for Russian, Chinese, Japanese end Arabic. 

An attempt was made, therefore, to remove many of the 
quality statements and reserve them for their proper place in 
the language specific guidelines. For instance, the 
Intermediate-Mid description in the Provisional Guidelines 
contained reference to subject-verb agreement, adjective-noun 
agreement and inflections. In the revised Guidelines of 1986, 
allVeference to these structures- was removed. .As .a result of 
this revision, the language specific guidelines were free to 
include accuracy statements which were more representative of 
their languages. Thus, the Russian guidelines include reference 
to adjective-noun s.nd subject-predicate agreement, and a 
developmental hierarchy of cases; the Chinese guidelines refer 
to word order, auxiliaries and time markers, the Japanese 
guidelines single out formal nonpast/past , affirmative/negative 



forms, demonstrati VB5, classifiers and particles; and the 
Arabic guidelines specify verb-object phrases, common 
adverbials, word order and negation*. 

A related refinement was the reformatting of the guidelines 
to present the generic and the language specific statements 
together so that the two could be viewed simultaneously. This 
change in format was particularly useful in light of the 
attempt to maintain the neutrality of the generic descriptions 
and to focus on the accuracy statements in the 
language specific descriptions. In addition, each level was 
introduced by a thumb-nail description. 

4.11. Evolution of * the /ceadtng- Guidelines. Let us now 
examine the development of the reading guidelines for ACTFL 
Novice-Low and Novice-Mid (ILR 'R-0). The first thing one 
notices about the ILR R-0 description is that it is completely 
negative - "Consistently misunderstands or cannot comprehend at 
all." In the Provisional Guidelines, only the Novice-Low level 
was characterized negatively as "Mo functional ability in 
reading the foreign language." However, this negative wording 
was felt to be unhelpful, so the revised generic statementsf or 
reading replaced the negatively worded description of the 
Novice-Low level with a positive statement which allowed for 
the beginning of reading development - "Able occasionally to 
identify isolated words and/or major phrases when strongly 
supported by context." This allowed the Chinese Novice-Low 
description to include reference to "soma romanization symbols 
and a few simple characters." At the same time, the Russian 
Novice-Low description allowed for recognition of some letters 
of the Cyrillic alphabet in printed form. 

When the ILR R-0 level was broken up into two subranges 
adapted for academic use, the Novice-Mid description allowed 



for some development oi reading ability by stating "Sufficient 
understanding of the written language to interpret highly 
contextual ized words or cognates within predictable areas. 
Vocabul ary f or comprehensi on 1 i mi ted to si mpl e el ement ary 
needs f such as names, addresses, dates, street signs, building 
names^ short informative signs (e.g., no smoking, entrance/ 
exit) and formulaic vocabulary requesting same." Although this 
positive wording was a step in the right direction, reference 
to cognates and the specificity of the exar^ples posed a number 
of problems for non*-cognate languages with non-alphabetic 
writing systems such as Chinese where there are no cognates, 
where learners are required to learn both characters and 
Romanization system(s}, and where the reading of nam£?s, for 
instance, is a rather advanced skill. 

The revised Generic Guidelines of 1986 make a distinction 
between alphabetic, syllabic and character based writing 
systems, thus allowing greater 1 attitude for languages such as 
Japanese and Chinese. A modification was made in the reference 
to cognates as follows: "The reader can identify an increasing 
number of highly contextualized words ^nd/or phrases including 
cognates and borrowed words, where appropriate* All references 
to specific materials representative of this level were left 
out. 

As a result of these changes in the generic guidelines, the 
Chinese description of the Novice-Mid reader includes the 
ability to identify/recognize a small set of typeset or 
carefully hand-printed radicals and characters in trr^ditional 
full or in simplified form, and full control over at least one 
Romanization system. The reading context includes public 
writing in high-context situations, such as characters for 
"male" and "female" on restroom doors. In contrast, the 
Novice-Mid reader in Russian can identify all letters of the 



Cyrillic alphabet in printed form and can read personal names, 
street signs, public signs and some names on maps. The Arabic 
Novice-Mid reader can identify the letters but has difficulty 
in recognizing all four forms of each letter as well as the way 
in which these letters are joir;:?d to each other in forming 
words. S/he can recognize individual Arabic words from 
memorized lists as well as highly contextual ized words and 
cognates such as public and building signs. 

4.2.> Theoretical and practical problems in adapting the 
proficiency guidelines to specific languages 

On the practical side there is little doubt that the 
proficiency guidelines, have succeeded in injecting some 
vitality into the language teaching field by offering both a 
framework for program planning and an instrument for assessing 
student progress. 

On the theor et i cal si de , the devel opment of 1 anguage 
proficiency guidelines is an ambitious attempt to capture the 
most salient features of interlanguage at various points in its 
development and to describe them in a few well chosen sentences 
accompanied by a few carefully selected examples. For such an 
attempt to be realistic it can only be viewed as a dynamic 
process of constant refinement based on our ever expanding 
understanding of interlanguage development. In our attempts to 
disect the interlanguage continuum from total lack of 
competence to native-like performance we can take comfort in 
the fact that interlanguage development is characterized by a 
certain amount of invariance, or natural order « in the 
acquisition of Ve^rious linguistic features. Thus, if we knew 
what the acquisition curves for .various linguistic features of 
a particular language are, we could better describe what 
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learners at certain levels can do and with what degree of 
accuracy. This is a -formidable task which can never be 
complete. So the guidelines will always re-flect a stage in our 
imperfect understanding of the dynamics of interl anguage. 

For the moment, the guidelines have raised many questions 
which cannot be answered due to lack of available empirical 
research. This lack of research may be partially due to the 
relatively recent introduction of the guidelines into the 
academic setting. Below is a partial research agenda which 
applies to all languages: 

(a> validation of the claims in the quidelines regarding 
the developmental hierarchiRS of different aspects of 
linguistic performance including pragmatic and discourse 
strategies in different languages; 

(b) determation of differences in specific aspects of 
linguistic performance across major boundaries; 

(c> examination of specific linguistic features that 
distinguish planned from unplanned discourse; 

(d> analysis of differences between the way meanings are 
negotiated in real conversations and the way they are 
negotiated in the oral interview since there is a real 
possibility that certain conversational principles may not be 
observed in the oral interview, e.g.. In real life, 
conversational partners often tend to help each other by 
supplying words, but in the OPI the interviewer is trained not 
to do so; 

(e) examination of the validity of the developmental 
sequence outlined in the receptive skills guidelines; 

(f > a better definition of functions which are presently 
a hogde-podge of several different things. 

In addition to these problems which affect all language for 
which guidelines have been developed or are being developed. 



the development of guidelines for languages with different 
typologies has brought forth a host of problems which hitherto 
had not been dealt with. These problems will be examined beliow 
in the context of Russian, Hindi, Indonesian, Arabic, Chinese, 
and African languages. 
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4.20. The Case of R^^ssian. The availability of government 
testers to train the initial contingent of academic testers in 
Russian made it possible for a group of trained individuals to 
begin work on the Russian guidelines in 19B4. According to 
Thompson (1987), unlike the other less commonly taught 
languages Russian, an Indo-European language, faced no special 
challenges in developing language specific guidelines from a 
generic starter kit. This adaptation process could be best 
characterized by a conflict between the desire to make the 
level descriptions come to life through a variety of examples 
and the desire to preserve the global character of these 
descriptions. 

The process of adaptation was also not without some 
uneasiness caused by a conflict between the desire to make the 
Russian guidelines conform to those in French, Berman, and 
Spanish, and the need to include in them references to features 
that are unique to Russian. These features were related to 
content/context, accuracy, and the lack of provision in the 
generic guidelines at the Novice level for the learning of 
another alphabetical system. 

With respect to content/context, the committee members felt 
that they had to correct the West-Europ.ean and 
adult/professional bias in favor of contexts in which American 
students in the Soviet Union would most likely find themselves, 
and to provide examples of topics that Americans would mcst 
likely discuss with Russians, particularly at the Advanced and 
Superior levels. It was obvious that many of the survival 
situations mentioned in the French, Spanish, and German 
guidelines could not be applied to Russian because they would 
either simply not occur in the USSR or would be structured 
differently. 



Somewhat more serious problems presented themselves in the 
area of accuracy. For example, the provisional guidelines in 
the Advanced-Plus description referred to lack of accuracy in 
the following way: "Areas of weakness range from simple 
constructions such as plurals, articles, prepositions, and 
negatives to more complex structures such as tense usage, 
passive constructions, word order, and relative clauses." Such 
specificity caused problems for Russian where additional 
grammatical categories such as pronominal, adjectival and 
nominal declensions, aspect, modality, verbs of motion, and 
prefixation, among others, present significant difficulties 
for the learners. 

The removal of all references to specific structures in the 
revised guidelines of 1986 made the subsequent revision of the 
Russian-spec? f ic guidelines easier, for the committee members 
no longer felt constrained by the imposition of developmental 
hierarchies for grammar more characteristic of less inflected 
languages. As a result, the revised Russian guidelines in the 
description of the Advanced-Plus speaker refer to cases, 
aspect, mood, word order and the use of particles. 

Although all members of the Russian guidelines committee 
had been trained in the administration of the oral proficiency 
interview and all were experienced teachers of Russian, there 
was some uneasiness in positing a developmental hierarchy of 
acquisiton of grammatical, discourse, sociolinguistic and 
pragmatic features based on observation and experience rather 
than on research evidence. It was felt then, and still is, that 
the availability of large amounts of data from taped oral 
interviews in Russian should provide the impetus for 
psychol j nguistic research into characteristics of learner 
speech at different levels of proficiency such as suggested by 
Byrnes (1987) and Canale (1986). The results of this research 
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may help to re-examine and re-evaluate some of the statements 
in the current version of the Russian proficiency guidelines 
with regard to various acquisition hierarchies. 

Finally, the lack of accomodation in the provisional 
reading/writing guidelines for learning to recogni;!:e/produce 
Cyrillic letters caused the committee members some concern. 
Mhile some transfer can be made from West European languages 



when it tomes to recognizing/producing. Cyrillic letters, most 



correspondence or have different shapes altogether. In 
addition, the printed and longhand versions of the letters look 
quite different. Thus, the learner has to go through a training 
period before s/he can recognize/produce Cyrillic script. The 
Provisional Guidelines, however, described the Novice-Low 
reader as having no functional reading ability, whereas the 
Novice-*Mid reader was described as already being able to read 
highly contextual ized words or cognates within predictable 
areas such as names, addresses, dates, street signs, building 
names, short informative signs, etc. It was felt that there was 
a discontinuity between these two subranges which did not 
reflect the early stages of learning to read in Russian. 

The problem was solved by having the Novice*-Low reader in 
Russian recognize some letters of the Cyrillic alphabet in 
printed form and a few international words and names. By 
contrast, the Novice-Mid reader could id»?ntify all letters or 
the Cyrillic alphabet in printed form anc! some contextual ized 
words such as names, public signs, etc. Finally, the 
Novice-Kigh reader could identify various typefaces in^ printed 
form or in longhand as well as highly contextual ized 
words/phrases/se;^tences on maps, buildings, in schedules, 
documents, newspapers and simple personal notes. In this 
manner, the Novice level was designed to represent the gradual 
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beginning steps in learning to read Russian. 

The recommendations o'f the ^4ational Committee on Russian 
Language Study (1983), which called for the development of a 
common metric and its use to set standards for Russian language 
study, helped pave the way for the introduction of the 
proficiency guidelines and the oral proficiency interview into 
the Russian field. The response has 'been generally quite 
positive, and there has been a good deal of activity in the 
field involving the guidelines and the oral interview test in 
the past few years. 

he following deserve mention: (1) a dozen or so testing 
workshops later there are now thirteen certified oral 
proficiency testers and two academic tester trainers in Russian 
thereby ending dependence on the U.S. Gove-K^rnment for training; 
(2) curriculum workshops geared to teaching for proficiency are 
now being offered to secondary and postsecondary Russian 
language teachc?rs throughout the academic year and especially 
during summers at various Incations nationwide; (3) videofilms 
of oral interview tests at all levels were developed at 
Middlebury College under a grant from SSRC for use in tester 
training; (4) BTS has developed an Advanced Russian Listening 
and Reading test based on ACTFL Listening and Reading 
Guidelines which reports raw scores and/or proficiency ratings 
from Intermediate-Kigh (ILR 1+) to Superior (ILR 3) or higher; 
(5) major Russian overseas programs such as CIEE and ACTR use 
the ACTFL oral proficiency interview and the ETS Advanced 
Listening/Reading Test for pre*- and post--program evaluation of 
participants, and data is being collected to update Carroll's 
(1967) study with respect to Russian; (6) some institutions 
have introduced graduation requirements for undergraduate and 
graduate majors in Russian in terms of proficiency levels in 
variQus skills.. Gther institutions are using the oral 
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proficiency interview to screen prospective TA's. Many 
institutions are re-evaluating their language courses by 
setting course objectives in terms of proficiency levels in 
various skill combinations. 

4.21. The CasB of Hindi. The situation with Hindi presents 
another set of probl ems hi therto not encountered i n the 
development of guidelines for other languages. In this 
particular case^ accomodations need to be made for 
Hindi-English code-switching. Interlanguage is generally an 
indication of a relatively low level of proficiency^ but in the 
case of Hindis appropriate Hindi-Engl ish code switching is 
representative of educated native Hindi speakers. 

In terms of extending the oral proficiency interview to 
additional less commonly taught languages, a major problem 
presented itself when no government tester was available to 
train academic testers in a particular language. ACTFL first 
addressed this problem in the case of l-iindi. The solution, a 
time consuming one, was to train testers in a language other 
than the target language, and subsequently to assist the most 
interested ones in transferring the concepts, procedures, and 
rating criteria to the target language. 

It was felt that before creating guidelines for Hindi, 
several problems needed to be resolved first (Gambhir, in 
press)' . According to Gambhir,* it was desirable to look into 
the concept of an educated native speaker in the multilingual 
speech community of India where English is used by the educated 
elite in most formal and professional domains, and where 'Hindi 
is primarily releaated to the more restricted domain of 
informal socialization and to those a>^eas of higher education 
that deal with language, literature and culture. Because of the 
widespread use of English, which is the co-official language of 



India along with Hindi, in government,' ediM^tion, science, 
technology and commerce, most educated native F^pt^ikers of Hindi 
do not get an opportunity to develop highrr levels of 
proficiency normally associated with professional, educational 
and formal domains of language use. If the Hindi guidelines 
are to reflect the actual use of Hindi by educated native 
speakers, these limitations have to be taken into account. ^ 

According to Gambhir (in press), an additional problem is 
the presence of two styles in the speech of educated native 
speakers of Hindi. The spoken style, which contains many 
borrowings from English and Arabic, is used in speech and 
writing for informal purposes, whereas the written style, which 
contains many Sanskrit words, is reserved for formal speech 
and writing. The spoken style is characterized by frequent, 
rule-governed, Hindi -English codp->switching when jsed with 
Hindi -English bilinguals. which does not occur when speaking to 
monolingual speakers of Hindi. Since educated native speakers 
of Hindi use both a mixed and unmixed code in informal speech 
and writing, the proficiency guidelines for Hindi must reflect 
this aspect of socio! inguistic competence. The situation is 
al most paradox i cal s Hi ndi -Engl i sh code-swi tchi ng i ndi cates 
lesser proficiency in everyday, survival situations but greater 
proficiency in formal, prof er^sional settings. 

In addition, the content/context in which Hinda is used 
needs to ba elucidated. For instance, according to Gambhir, 
the Superior level functions in Hindi are mostly exerr.ised in 
the areas of language, culture and literature, the* Advanced 
level functions occur mostly in informal social si tu^f > '^•^f-y and 
the Intermediate functions occur in contact with M^^*^di«cated 
monolingual native speakers of Hindi who have littJ^ no 
contact with foreigners, particularly in urban areas* 
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Finally, in addition to making ' accuracy statements 
regarding control of various phonological, morphosyntactic and 



sociolinguistic competence will have to take into account the 
complexity of rules governing style according to the relativi^ 
status, age, sex and relationship of the interlocutors as well 
as the formality/informality of the situation. 

In order to decide which linguistic features should be 
expected to be fully, partially or conceptually controlled at 
which level, Gambhir suggests combining two different 
approaches, one based on experience as to what to expect in 
terms of functions, content/context and accuracy at what level, 
and the other based on an analysis of a large number of 
interviews at different levels. This combined approach requires 
a tentative formulation of level descriptions through anarysis 
of actual interviews and supp j?menting missing data with 
observations based on experience. 

The process is already under way. Hindi testers trained in 
administering the oral proficiency interview in ESL started 
the transfer by administering the interview in Hindi. They 
identified the best Hindi interviews, translated the questions 
asked in those interviews into English and met with experienced 
ESL testers to get feedback on el i citation techniques and 
assistance in rating the samples. 

4.22. The Cas& of IndonBsian. At the 1987 Indiana 
Symposium on the Evaluation of Language Proficiency, John Wolff 
of Cornell University reported that he attended an ESL tester 
training workshop and then conducted about twenty thirty-minute 
interviews ranging from Novice to Superior with students of 
I ndonesi an at Cornel 1 . Al 1 i ntervi ews were transcr i bed 
word-for-word, presented to a small, select group of 
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individuals at the AAS meeting and discussed with DPI experts 
from ACTFL and DLI with regard to their content and as to 
what th^y showed about the basic character?. sties of students at 
different levels. Ihe group also had an oppartuni>Ly to listen 
to and discuss a number of government interviews in Indonesian 
with a governmtsnt tester. 

As a result of this preliminary work^ Wolff does no^' think 
that there are any particular features of Indonesian that 
could not be -measured by a common metric, even though 
Indonesianis significantly different from the more commonly 
taught West**European languages. Despite the fact that the 
grammar of Indonesian is based on a totally different set of 
principles than those on which most commonly ta'ight 
Indo'-'European lan-^uages arc based ^ there is no reason, 
according to Wolff, why. the generic guidelines expressed in 
terms of functional abilities at different levels would not be 
applicable to Indonesian as well. 

As the next step in the development of guidelines for 
Indonesian Wolff sees the determination of these features of 
phonology, grammar and vocabulary which can be associated with 
each state of proficiency in Indonesian. In addition, Wolff 
thinks that a determination needs to be made as to the 
candidate's ability to make use of the appropriate style, 
register and sociolinguistic rules of Indonesian. Wolff makes 
the point that ' these rules are quite rigid, and that 
Indonesicins do not have a grfzat amount of tolerance for 
deviation from the expectr^d sociolinguistic norms. £ven the 
simplest utterance must adhere to rules for acknowledging the 
relative social status of the conversational part't )rs through 
appropriate use of various sociolinguistic rules such as f o' ms 
of address, etc. <^s a result, a set of guidelines for testing 
students' communicative ability in Indonesian will have to 
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include specific statements regarding degree of control of 
these ssociolinguistic rules at different levels of proficiency. 
Wolff makes the additional point that elicitation techniques 
will need to be elaborated in «;uch a manner as to elicit 
routines which demonstrate mastery of sociol inguistic rules in 
various settings peculiar to the Indonesian culture. 

In terms of actual need, Wolff thinks that the development 
of proficiency guidelines for Indonesian is a worthwhile 
endeavor for a number of reasons. First, Indonesia, the fifth 
largest country in the world, is one of the few colonial areas 
where the local language has truly become a national language.. 
Secondly, although the total number of students taking 
Indonesian is not very large, they represent different levels 
of proficiency, and it is important to be able to assess their 
competence. As Wolff sees it, there are, however, a number of 
problems when it comes to testing a significant number of 
these individuals. These stem from the fact that 
Indonesian is largely taught by the 1 inguist*native informant 
method. While linguists may have too many other professional 
responsibilities to devote much time to proficiency testing, 
native informants are typically temporarily employed and are 
not professional language teachers. Wolff sees a possible 
solution to this dilemma in the development of a semi -direct 
test of speaking proficiency which would be validated against 
the ACTFL interview. An alternative solution would be to adopt 
the government practice of conducting interviews with two 
testers: a native speaker trained to elicit a ratable speech 
sa/nple, and a linguist experienced in both evaluation 
and elicitation techniques* 



4.23. r^e Case of Arabic. According to McCarus (1987) » the 
proficiency movement in Arabic started in the early eighties 
when teachers at the CASA program worked with an FSI tester in 
Cairo. A decimal system, such as l.B, 2.5, 3.3 etc. was used to 
obtain gradations which correspond to the high), miri and low 
subdivisions of the present ACTFL system. Students were allowed 
to respond either in Modern Standard Arabic or in the 
colloquial dialect. Sociolinguist? c features, gestures, and 
body language, among other features, were taken into account. 
The interview was used for diagnostic purposes. 

As Arabists today are preparing to introduce proficiency 
.testing and develop proficiency guidelines in Arabic, they are 
facerJ with defining the relationship of diglossia to oral 
proficiency testing and proficiency guidelines. Allen (in 
press) explains the problem as follows. The language used for 
oral communication in a given Arab community is one of a 
number of colloquial dialects which vary from country to 
country and from community to community and which represent the 
language that people learn at home. Geographically contiguous 
colloquial dialects are mutually comprehensible, but 
geographically separated ones are less so. As a result, in 
certain situations, a rorm of the standard written language, 
referred to as Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), which is learned 
by Arabs in school, is used for oral communication. Thus, the 
colloquial is reserved for day-to-*day usage- while MSA is 
generally restricted to formal situations such as lectures, 
newscasts, pan-Arab and international conferences. 

Thi s di gl ossi c si tuat i on creates a ma j or pr obi em in 
proficiency testing. According to McCarus (1987), academic 
programs in the U.S. generally teach MSA^ since very few 
programs can afford to teach one' or more r^ialect^ as well. This 
results in a somewhat anomalous situation whereby a student 
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might be an Intermediate-High or even an' Advanced speaker when 
it comes to discussing politics, butbut only a Novice-High or 
Intermediate-Low when it comes to dealing with basic survival 
situations. t 

Two solutions have been proposed. One of them is to ignore 
the dialects and write the guidelines for MSA alone. The other 
solution is to choose, in addition to MSA 9 a major colloquial 
dialect 9 such as Egyptian 9 and write two sets of guidelines, 
one for MSA and one for the dialect. 

Roger Al 1 en and his associ ates at the Uni ver si ty of 
Pennsylvania have received a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education to form a committee to establish proficiency 
guidelines for Arabic. After considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two solutions 9 the committee decided to 
write one set of guidelines. As a result of their work, a 
preliminary set of Arabic Guidelines was published in 
Al-'^Arabiyya (1984). The next step, according to Allen (1987), 
would be to set up a measure of appropriateness of language 
usage and rate the candidate on his/her ability to use 
colloquial or MSA according to sociol inguistic rules adhered to 
by native speakers of Arabic. At the moment, however, the 
working solution for oral proficiency testing in Arabic, thus, 
is for the tester to conduct the interview in Modern Standard 
Arabic and to accept responses in MSA or in any colloquial 
dialect. Only at the Superior level is the examinee expected 
to demonstrate proficiency in MSA. 

Allen freely admits that the solution of writing a 
preliminary set of guidelines^ including those for speaking and 
listening, based on a single variety — MSA - does not reflect 
the natural use of Arabic, except under special circumstances, 
nevertheless MSA, potentially at least, is a means of 
communication between any two educated Arabs. In addition, this 



solution keeps Arabic in conformity with other languages for 
which guidelines have been developed thus far. 

An alternative solution, according to Allen, would be to 
write gui del i nes for speaki ng and 1 i steni ng based on the 
colloquial dialects, and those for reading and writing based on 
the standard written language. This solution involves deciding 
which dialect (s) to choose, and the difficulty of implementing 
Arabic courses which would offer a combination of colloquial 
dialect with the st^^ndard written, a practice not currently in 
effect in most American universities, although the accepted 
solution at the Foreign Service Institute. 

In addressing the question of accuracy in the 
language specific guidelines, McCarus <19B7> makes the point 
that more research is. needed in order to determine the 
developmental hierarchy of various types of constructions in 
Arabic, and that in addition to a global rating, there should 
also be separate ratings for accuracy, communicative skills and 
sociolinguistic competence for purposes of diagnostic feedback 
to the studernts. 

4.24. Th& Case of CTvtnese. According to Ron Walton <19S7>, 
the initial attempt at writing Chinese language specific 
guidelines used German as a model. The members of the Chinese 
guidelines committee tried to find counterparts for German 
statements in Chinese. It soon became clear that this was not 
always possible. This experience provided one of the reasons 
for revising the generic guidelines. 

According to Walton, one of the problems with adapting the 
guidelines to languages such as Chinese and Japanese is the 
fact that these languages require more time to reach a 
comparable level of profici-e zy . especially in the 
reading/writing skills, than languages such as Spanish and 



French. This, in large part is due to the rature of the writing 
system. Walton makes the point that exposure to a writing 
system, such as Chinese, does not per sb constitute meaningful 
input. For instance, a person who has spent some time in France 
will, in all probability, learn how to write items such as 
his/her name and address in French without training. In 
Chinese, however, training will be needed in order to be able 
to perform these simple written functions. This makes the 
achievement of even the Novice level in reading/ writing 
contingent upon a fairly protracted period of instruction. Even 
with the refinement of the lower end of the continuum to 
include three subranges of Novice and Intermediate, it takes a 
long time for students to achieve any measurable proficiency at 
all. 

Thus, in order to put students on the scale, the Chinese 
guidelines committee decided to make some compromises. As a 
result, the Chinese reading guidelines, unlike those 
forFrench, German, and Spanish, make a distinction between 
decoding (i.e. use of a dictionary) rnd fluent reading. 

Another area of concern, according to Walton, is that the 
testing situation places some limitations on theeli citation of 
certain sociolinguistic behaviors in languages such as Chinese 
and Japanese whose cultures require certain behaviors which are 
vastly different from those common to most West-European 
languages. Thus, there is a need to both define these features 
and to design situations in which they might be elicited. 

An additional problem described by Walton is that it may 
not be appropriate for a foreigner to speak to 

a Chinese the way Chinese speak to each other, because the 
Chinese themselves expect certain behaviors of foreigners. How 
and whether to build that into proficie.ncy guidelines is an 
unresolved question. 
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4«25« The Case of African Languages. Two significant 
^developments took place with regard to extending proficiency 
concepts to the teaching and testing of African languages. Both 
projects build on the proficiency interview and the proficiency 
guidelines to suit the nerds of their field as they see the.m. 

In response to an acknowledged need in the African language 
field for developing competence and proficiency in African 
1 anguages through cl ear er arti cul ati on of goal s , i mpr oved 
materials, and instructor support, Roxana Ma Newton and her 
colleagues at Indiana University (1985) have developed 
proficiency guidelines for Hausa, Lingala and Swahili which are 
broadly model on the ACTFL proficiency guidelines. The 
guidelines include descriptions for five skills (speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, and sociocultural ) and nine levels 
(from Novice-Low to Superior) for speaking and listening. There 
are five levels for reading/writing in Hausa and Swahili, but 
only three levels for reading/writing in Lingala where writing 
skills are of little practical relevance to foreigners. There 
are only four levels for sociocultural knowledge. 

The speaking descriptors, based on Higgs and Clifford 
(1982), are divided into five categories These are: (1) 
phonology and intonation; (2) morphosyntax; (3) vocabulary; (4) 
fluency; and (5) communicative tasks/speech functions. The 
latter component was developed on the basis of responses to a 
questionnaire distributed to Africanists with experience in 
Africa and African students at Indiana University regarding the 
relative importance of a representative range of topics, 
situations, and functions in which an African language would be 
used instead of the local lingua franca such as English, 
French or Arabic. 
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According to Newman et al., the provisional guidelines for 
Hausa, Lingala, and Swahili are designed to serve as a guide 
and a check for teachers and learners of these languages by 
showing the necessary stages in the acquisition of functional 
'competence in ah Af r i can 1 anguage. These gui del i nes are 
expected to undergo many alterations in the course of their 
implementation for teaching and for testing. 

Arelated development in the field of African languages 
involving the ACTFL proficiency guidelines is the "profiling" 
model developed by Bennett and Biersteker (1987) • This model 9 
which grew out of a questionnaire for the evaluation of 
existing Swahili textbooks, was designed, according to its 
authors, to supplement the ACTFL global rating with a more 
detailed analysis of the candidate's performance for diagnostic 
purposes. 

The proposed model is quite complex. It involves five media 
(aural/oral , reading/writing, lexical! /traditional , emotive/ 
pragmatic, and social/cultural), four 'iiodes (input, output, 
interactive, and abstract), three levels (word, sentence, and 
discourse) and attempts to evaluate language proficiency on a 
three-point scale for each intersection of media, mode, and 
level. Thus, descripiors for speaking skills are found at the 
intersect? an of oral plus output, reading skills at writing 
plus input, and writing skills at writing plus output. 
Prospective users of the model are urged to first obtain 
training in administering the ACTFL oral proficiency Antsrview 
before expanding the latter to elicit additional data for 
profiling purposes. The authors go further to state that the 
model can be used to specify course objectives as well. 
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5. PROBLEMS WITH TESTER TRAINING IN THE LESS COMMONLY TAUGHT 

laFigQageS 

The original Testing Kit workshops held in 1979-1980 at the 
Foreign Service Institute with support from the U.S. Department 
of Education brought together interested academics with 
experienced government testers in a common effort to test the 
hypothesis that the proficiency guidelines developed, modified 
and validated over a thirty year period within the Federal 
Government had applicability in a traditional academic setting. 

Seven years and workshops training individuals 

£n languages later the answer should be clear. This does 

not mean that the generic guidelines are not subject to further 
modification as new languages representing still differing 
typologies are added, nor does it mean that all problems in 
developing compatible guidelines for additional languages and 
training individuals in their application in testing situations 
have been solvedi Far from it. Let us expamine the situation 
from the perspective of less commonly and much less commonly 
taught languages. 



5.1. Less Commonly Taught Languages 

It was not until 198- that tester training became available 
in the less commonly taught languages. Languages in this 
category included Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, and 
Portuguese. The inclusion of a particular language in this list 
was, of course, arbitrary, and was simply a product of whether 
a U.S. government tester /trainer was available to conduct 
initial training and whether there was interest on the part of 
the academic community. In the case of the languages above, 
government trainers were available to conduct a number of 
i ni t i al workshops. 



As a result, adequate numbers of testers in these languages 
were trained with new testers being constantly added to the 
list. In addition, through a series of tester trainer workshops 
conducted si nee 198 — , ACTFL was abl e to termi nate i ts 
dependence on government trainers and to develop its own cadre 
of academic trainers not only in the commonly tauyht languages, 
but also in Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 'and Arabic. 

5.2. Much Less Commonly Taught Languages 

Recent demands from the academic sector for training in 
some of the nearly 160 less commonly taught languages currently 
available at U.S. institutions of higher education boasting 
National Resource Centers in Foreign Languages and Area Siiudies 
are seriously straining, our current national training Cu'pacity. 
For most oi these languat,>es no trainer is available. This 
results in seriouts problem'^ for not only the academic community 
but also for the U.S. Government in general and for the U.S. 
Department of Education in particular. New Federal legislation 
and companion regulations which are to be published for public 
comment early in the summer of 1987 mandate proficiency testing 
for these languages. This has immediate implications for tester 
training as well as adaptation of proficiency guidelines to 
these languages. 

Early training of Peace Corps oral proficiency testers by 
ETS involving FSI trainers was conducted in English for all of 
the requisite languages. Unfortunately, no follow-up was 
conducted to evaluate the effectiveness of such training. More 
recently, a number of academi cs hBve been trai ned i n one 
language while they are preparing to test in another (e.g., 
Hindi 9 Indonesian, Kausa, Hebrew, Polish, ???> 

Whereas the ideal training situation is target language 
specific, cross-language training makes it possible to reach 
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languages otherwise inaccessible. Such training will not only 
extend proficiency testing to all of the much less commonly 
taught languages, but it will perforce provide us with a 
significant research opportunity. 

Quef^tions of 'inter rater reliability are normally studied 
within specific languages. Yet, if the generic guidelines are 
truly generic and the training procedures are truly 
standardized, both rating and elicitation should be standard 
across different languages. The opportunity before us is to 
study interlanguage reliability in a way heretofore not 
possible. A properly designed research project could preside us 
for the first time with empirical evidence on both the 
reliability of ratings across languages by the same individuals 
and the degree of generality among the various language 
specific guidelines. 

Another valuable procedure for testing in many less 
commonly taught languages has been used by U.S. Government 
testers for some time. This procedure involves the presence of 
a tester certified in one or more languages (preferably related 
to the target language) and an educated native 
speaker/informant of that language. With appropriate direction 
and experience in observation during the testing of a candidate 
reliable ratings can be assigned by the testing team,. As in the 
case of cross--language training. Joint testing also will 
provide us with important research opportunities. 

A research agenda for the future might include the 
following: 

(a) a study of interrater reliability betwerrsn government 
testers who use the ILR guidelines and academic testers who use 
the ACTFL guidelines in different languages; 

(b) an examination of differences in testing one's own 
students as opposed to testing someone else's; 
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(c) an investigation of differences between native and 
nonnative interviewers particularly at the higher levels; 

<d> a study of interrater reliability at different levels 
of proficiency both within and across languages; 

(e) development of sample audio- aMd/or videotapes of oral 
interview tests at all levels with an accompanying manual 
explaining the procedure and rating for ^each language in which 
guidelines and trained testers are available to familiarize 
interested teachers and administrators- with the ACTFL 
interview. 

6. POLICY ISSUES 

Proficiency testing in the less commonly taught languages 
presents challenges which get ric;ht at the heart of a range of 
policy issues, some of which faca the commonly taught languages 
as well. There are issues that face the federal, state and 
local governments, the professional associations, institutions 
of postsecondary education, and the consumers in business 
and industry. 

New federal legislation mandating cc ipetency based language 
training and testing, backed up by federal regulations 
affecting ninety-three National Resource Centers in Foreign 
Language and Area Studies at fifty-three premier institutions 
of higher education involving some one hundred and sixty less 
commonly taught languages presents monumental challenges. 

As universities seek to come into compliar *e there will be 
intense competition for the limited training resources 
currently available. The U.S. Department of Education, the 
academy, and the major relevant prof essi onal associations. 



especially ACTFL, will need to join hands in a cooperative 
venture to set realistic priorities and develop the necessary 
guidelines* 

Whjtch language will be designated for priority development 
and who will receive initial tester training? Will the tester 
training be language specific or through English or another 
1 anguage? Wi 1 1 interim procedures need to be developed to 
satisfy federal regulations until a sufficient cadre of testing 
specialists is available? Will training be extended to the 
P^"e-collegiate level for selected languages, and will teachers 
at that level receive training? Where will the required 
research on proficiency testing be carried out and by whom? 

What will be the role of the new federally authorized 
language resource centers in the area of proficiency testing? 
Could a small number of .such r^egionally located centers assume 
responsibility far testing anJ tester training in their 
regions? How would the relationships and responsibilities of 
the privately funded Johns Hopkins Language Ref^ource Center and 
the National Resource Centers be defined and coordinated? 

Th»? answers to these and other policy questions will, of 
course, require a cooperative effort by the af.fected 
constituencies. It is possible now, however, to sketch a broad 
outline of some of the options and factors that will influence 
them. 

It would seem reasonable to use recent enrollment data as a 
general guidepost in establishing priorities. Decisions made by 
universities to offer courses in the less commonly taught and 
much less commonly taught languages as well as individual 
deci sions by students to study these 1 anguages already 
represent a prioritization, albeit implicit, and a decision 
that a particular language has relative political, economic, or 
cultural value, and is worth teaching and studying. 
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Since language specific tester training, does not currently 
exist in all but a handful of the less commonly taught 
languages 9 it is likely that most startup training will be 
through English or another language known to the prospective 
tester , e.g., Engl i sh or French for Asi an and Af ri can 
specialists, in some cases it will be possible to conduct 

c 

training in a language that is related to the target language 
such as training in Russian in order to test in other Slavic 
languages. There will also be situations in which testers in 
one language will work together with native speakers of tt:.^ 
target language in teams. The experienced tester may know the 
subject language only minimally, or may know a related 
language, thus being able to understand it without being able 
to speak it, but is able to work with the native speaker in a 
capacity similar to the" former linguist/informant method of 
language instruction - guiding the informrint through the 
interview and making decisions as to the final rating. It is 
also possible that semi -direct tests of oral proficiency will 
be developed and validated against the oral interview for those 
(much) less commonly taught languages for which maintaining a 
cadre of trained testers will not be possible. 

In his action plan for language pedagogy, Lambert (1984) 
listed the following as 9. top priority in a national agenda for 
transforming language instruction: "Develop a common metric 
that is language performance-oriented and calibrated for all 
levels of fluency" (p. 92). In describing a proposed agenda for 
a National Foundation for International Studies Lambert (1986) 
further proposes that "The Foundation should help create and 
sustain a national foreign language resource center to assist 
in the upgrading of the national foreign language teaching 
system by conducting and coordinating the needed research; 
^ preparing new teaching materials as needed; training teachers; 
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administering intensive teaching programs; providing 
instruction in languages not taught ^elsewhere; articulating the 
various levels of instruction; diffusing the results of 
research and experimentation in new teaching technologies; 
evaluating teaching methodologies and programs; and managing a 
national proficiency test network to administer the common 
metric" (p. 25) 

In reauthorizing Title VI of the Higher Education Act 
(formerly NDEA Title VI) « the Congress established a new Secion 
603, Foreic^n Language Resource Centers. These centers "shall 
serve as resources to improve the capacity to teach and learn 
foreign languages effectively." Activities carried out by s^ch 
centers may include "the development and applici^tion of 
proficiency testing appropriate to an educational setting" ^^nd 
"the training of teachers in the administration and 
interpretation of proficiency tests. (The Congressional 
Record^ 1986, September 22). 

In establishing these Foreign L^iiguage Resource Centers 
Congress anticipated difficulties facHd by individual teachers 
and institutions by charging these centers w^th responsibility 
for both direct testing and trai^iing teachers to test. A small 
numb^.-" of such centers, str^tegi easily located in the U.S with 
regional responsibilities, could significantly advance the 
national capacity- to meet the new federal requirements for 
proficiency testing Jtud competency based language training. It 
is also through such centers *;hat the mo. e limiter^ needs at the 
pre-col legiate level can be adequately met. 

In discussing the research needs Byrnes (1987) notes that 
"some of the greatest benefits of the increasing work being 
und.-3r taken in academia with oral proficiency testing may well 
lie beyond the areas that come to mind most readily, such as 
placement, syllabus scope and sr-^quence, course and program 
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evaluation 9 entry and exit requirements , and required 
proficiency levels of TAs or teachers." Rather she sees as the 
most exciting prospect of the proficiency movement "Its 
potential for giving language practitioners a framework within 
which to observe and evaluate the development of 
second-language proficiency in their students" (p. 113). 

If we are to look at the oral proficiency interview not as 
Just a test, but as second-langurge data capable of yielding 
important insights into second— language acquisition processes, 
then we will need language specialists able to engage in 
second-language acquisition research, both .heoretical and 
classroom-^oriented. This research needs to proceed along many 
different lines such as ultimate level of proficiency 
attainable under a given set of conditions (Lowe, 1985; 
Natelson and Allen, n.d*.; Pica, 1983; Swain, 1985), learner 
variables (Beebe, 1983; Bialystok, 1983), input variables 
(Chaudron, 1983; Seliger, 1983), the relationship between L2 
acquisition and L2 instruction (Lightbown, 1983), the effects 
of formal as opposed to informal exposure on differsnt aspects 
of language performance i.e., grammar, vocabulary, fluency, 
sociolinguistic and pragmatic features, etc. 

In order to perform such much needed research, the 
prospective researchers will require a background in 
second— language acquisition, research design, and statistics. 
Such a mul tidi ^ciplinary background is currently not obtainable 
in our highly compartmentalized foreign language departments 
with their traditional emphasis on literature and linguistics. 
Thus, if second-language acquisition research is to extend from 
E5L into commonly and especially into uncommonly taught 
languages, the training of language specialists has to extend 
beyond its current boundaries of literature and linguistics to 
include the disciplines mentioned above. An alternative 
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sGlution for performing language acquisition research in 
languages in which researchers with the above background do not 
exist is to cooperate with other departments to -form 
interdisciplinary research team which in addition to a 
specialist in an uncommonly taught language would also include 
psycholinguists^ educational psychologists^ statisticians, and 
psychometri ci ans* ^ 

7. CONCLUSION 

This chapter attempts to place the development and 
application of proficiency guidelines to the less commonly 
taught languages in broader perspective. The authors have 
sought to highlight the significance of work in the area of 
further development and refinement of the generic guidelines 
from their initial application to commonly taught West-European 
languages to accomodate an Increasing number of languages with 
widely varying typologies as less commonly and much less 
commonly taught languages are brought within the scope of the 
proficiency movement. The case is made to support the notion 
that guidelines are precisely guidelines* that they are 
dynamic, and subject to modification as experience with new 
languages representing other linguistic typologies is 
encountered* 

Incipient experience with the much less commonly taught 
languages reveals serious problelms in training testers and 
suggests imaginative and productive alternatives which hold 
promise for research as well* 

Recent legislative action has mandated competency based 
language programs and proficiency testing for the commonly as 
well as less commonly taught languages* Language resource 
centers will bear special responsibilities in this area and 
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will «?pearhead cooperative planning and policy development in 
the foreign language -field in the future. 
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Materials Development for the Proficieiic^-Orieiited Classroom 



This article was chosen to demonstrate what the application of the proficiency 
guidelines can mean to the classroom teacher, for his or her behavior in the classroom, 
for the use of materials, and for the evaluation and selection of materials that are in 
agreement with the ACTFL proficiency guidelines. 

Jeannette Bragg^r is an associate professor of French at Pennsylvania State 
University. She has served as a consultant to ACTFL on proficiency guidelines projects 
and is a trainer in oral proficiency testing. 

The. article is taken directly from Foreign Language in the Classroom and Beyond 
Charles J. James» ed (ACTErL Foreign Language Education Series) Lincolnwood, IL: 
National Textbook Company, 19SS. 
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Introduction — 

Since the publication of the ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines (I) 
in 1982, much has been done to disseminate the idea of proficiency-based 
teaching throughout the profession. With the help of government funding, 
ACTFL has sponsored numerous familiarization and training workshops. 
Institutions, both seconiJary and postsecondary, have allocated funds to 
train their teachers in the administration and rating of the Oral Proficiency 
Interview. Conference sessions have explored the many implications of 
theproficiency*based curriculum, and the pedagogical literature has begun 
to reflect a growing awareness on the part of foreign language educators 
that proficiency goals in the various skills should be at the heart of foreign 
language/programs. Indeed, significant changes are already evident in the 
area of textbook publication, as authors and editors begin to reorient 
m:iterials in accordance with the proficiency guidelines. 

Such widespread interest in proficiency has naturally raised many ques* 
tions about curriculum, course desigri, course content, and about materi- 
als appropriate for use in the proficiency-oriented classroom. This last 
question is a crucial one since it is clearly not enough to establish program 
objectives and priorities without ?a:»o determining what is actually to be 
dent in the classroom and what types of materials are best suited for the 
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development of proficiency in the various skills. We will deal with this and 
related concerns in this chapter 

While pedagogical materials always need to be tailored to the personali- 
ty the instructor and to the collective personality of a given group of 
learners, specific organizing principles also need to be follov/ed if we are 
to be successfd in developing foreign language proficiency. Face and 
content validity in tests are intrinsically linked to face and content validity 
in courses. It is therefore important for us to examine textbooks, to influen'^e 
future directions of published texts, and to introduce the t>pes of materi- 
als in and out of the classroom that will neither negate nor conflict with 
the established goals of a proficiency-oriented program. 

The ACTFL Piroyisional Proficiency Guidelines 

The original oral proficiency descriptions compiled by agencies of the U.S. 
government (Liskin-Gasparro, 8) were based on observations of native 
and nonnative speakers of a language in real settings in which they were 
functioning, the basic orientation, then, was toward natural language use 
on the job rather than abstract theory. When they were adapted for aca- 
demic use as the ACTFL guidelines, the rating descriptions respected this 
orientation. The three criteria for language use in the context of this 
observable reality are function, context/content, and accuraq^, what is 
known as the Functional Trisection. The descriptions of each proficiency 
level include statements about each of these three areas. Function refers 
to the task that an individual is able to accomplish linguistically (asking 
questions, giving information, describing, narrating, stating and suppos- 
ing opinion, etc.); context or content describes the setting in which these 
functions are carried out; accuracy refers to the degree of correctness 
(grammar, pronimciation, intonation, syntax, etc.) with which the mes- 
sage is delivered. The real language ability of an individual is assessed on 
the basis of these three factors, with each factor increasing in scope as one 
moves up the proficiency scale. A corollary is that the assessment is global, 
that is, based on a holistic view of the speech or writing act It is with these 
three principles in mind*- the total language act in real situations with 
regard to fUnction, context, and accuracy— that we must evaluate and 
create appropriate materials for the language class. Furthermore, materi- 
als can be considered appropriate only if Iheir use leads to the develop- 
ment of assessable proficiency. 



Prerequisites for Material Creation and Use 

As we prepare to reevaluate teaching materials, we must first reassess our 
own attitudes. We may, in fact, need to acquire a number of new skills that 
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will enable us to move more effectively toward teaching for proficiency. 
The guidelines, and particulariy the Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI) pro- 
cedures, can be very useful in restructuring not only teacher attitudes but 
also student thinking. 

The first area of consideration is that of error tolerance versus error 
correction. AH teachers know how to correct, and most of us have proba- 
bly developed the habit of correcting student speech systematically. The 
greatest fear many teachers have is that the absence of immediate correc- 
tion will develop incorrect patterns of speech, which will be impossible 
to change at a later stage. With the obvious stress on accuracy stated in 
the guidelines, error correction from the eariiest stages is cleariy a must 
if students are to develop good habits. However, there should also be a 
time when students are allowed to use the language creatively without 
constant intervention from the "expert." When is it appropriate to correct 
in order to prevent the acquisition of bad habits, and when should we 
refrain. from correction in order to allow xl -evelopment of creative 
language use? To phrase the question more precisely, when should correc- 
tion be immediate and when should it be delayed? 

If we accept the concepts of skill-getting and skill- tsing advanced by 
Rivers (12, 13), we arrive at a partial answer to this question. Ideally, each 
class period should contain elements of both skill-getting and skill-using. 
If we organize lesson plans according to these two principles, we can also 
decide ahead of time which exercises and activities are designed to give 
students the skills they need to communicate (grammar explanations, 
pronunciation drills, controlled structural exercises, vocabulary study, 
simulated communication, etc.). During this phase, systematic correction 
(done positively) is cleariy in order. During follow-up work (skill-using), 
which includes communicative activities, small group wotic, games, role 
playing, and simulations, is the time when students should be given the 
chance to ""try ttieir wings" and enter into meaningful communication 
with their classmates or instructor. It is also the time when, while listening 
to their speech production, the teacher is advised to keep his or her 
distance and to note errors for correction at a later point. Delayed correc- 
tion can occur after the activity has been completed or in a . **hsequent 
lesson. Intervention should occur only if misunderstanding is [ venting 
students from accomplishing their assigned tasks. 

SkilUgetting and skill-using should not, however, be seen as a set of 
separate and distinct activities. In fact. Rivers (12) warns against just su:h 
a dichotomy. ^Skill-usirig activities . . . should spring naturally and inevi- 
tably from the types of activities engaged in for skill-getting" (p. S6). 
Although, as teachers, we are well aware of the division and will even plan 
for smooth transitions from one to the other should give students a 
sense of coherence and cohesion. How we plan our daily lessons is crucial 
to the outcome and cannot be overestimated in the development of for- 
eigr! language proficiency. 
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Modification of Teacher Behaviors 

The Oral Proficiency Interview procedures contain many basic rules that 
may help teachers modify some of their classroom behaviors. In the 
interview, the interviewer is instructed not to interrupt students when 
they are speakings to refrain from correcting; to refrain from supplying 
information, missing words, and correct grammar forms; to refrain from 
filling the silences that occur because students are thinking about what 
they wish to say. In other words, while meaningful communication is 
going on, such communication must be able to proceed unimpeded, and 
the flow of ideas must not be interrupted. During the interview, students 
demonstrate their ability to cope linguistically without the traditional 
teacher aids normally supplied in the classroom. They are working with 
an iaterviewer who is patient, who responds in a natural way to what they 
say, who may offer encouragement through facial expressions but does not 
put words in their mouths or dominate the conversation. Teachers who 
have become interviewers often comment on the influence that interview 
behaviors have had on them in their dealings with students in the class- 
room. In particular, they have noted an increased willingness to restrain 
the inpulse to intervene, and although they may still cringe inwardly at 
the errors they hear, they have observed a marked decrease in student 
fears and inhibitions. 

As has been stated eariier, this is not to suggest that wc ignore errors, 
but rather that we find a time more appropriate for their correction than 
in the middle of a conversation. Delayed correction has the additional 
advantage of being addressed to the entire class rather than to a particular 
student The most inr.portant result of this type of behavior modification 
on the part of the teacher is that it gives students the kind of freedom they 
would experience when actually speaking the language in the taiiget cul- 
ture. This freedom will keep them from becoming too dependent on the 
teacher and will teach them that they have available many of their own 
resources, that they may know much more than they suspected, and that 
they can trust themselves to function when they are called upon to do so. 
Once established, such self-confidence will inevitably spill over into the 
rest of their language learning. 

Another behavioral adjustment that teachers are advised to make is in 
the type of language thf.y use with their students in class. Typical ''teacher 
talk," replete with statements such as **very good," **tris bien," or **schr 
gut," evaluates langaige lather thau sho;ving interest in ideas; it tends to 
be artificial and is not likely to be encountered by students in conversa- 
tions with people in real situations. What kind of language role model 
should the teacher be? The following considerations may be helpful in 
evaluating ourselves as language models. 
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1. Rate of speech. Are we consistently slowing down in an exaggerated 
manner, giving students the impression that this is the way in which the 
language is spoken in the target culture? When is a slower rate of speech 
appropriate and when is it not? Perhaps the decision can once again be 
made according to the principles of skilNgetting and skill-using. When we 
are teaching, le., appealing explicitly to the analytical side of student 
behavior, we may stow down to be sure that students grasp what we want 
them to learn. When we are communicating vnth them, however, a nor- 
mal rate of speech should be the norm. After all, our goal is not to teach 
a version of the foreign language that can be used only between student 
and teacher but rather between a student and any native speaker of the 
language. 

Z Level of language. Particularly at beginning levels, a common tendency 
is to oversimplify; to avoid colloquial speech, as well as structures and 
vocabulary that have not been taught; to rtstria verb forms to the present 
tense; to use what some have called baby talk. In fact, this again represents 
''teacher talk,"" a result of our concern about helping students that may 
ultimately hinder them in the xTZl world. Although they r:'.ay not be ready 
to usi a higher level of language, uic more exposure Uiey have to it, the 
more likely they will be able to undersund what is happening when they 
are put into the real setting of the target culture. This is not to suggest that 
we move so far beyond their language abilities that communication breaks 
down, but it is to suggest that even if they have not explicitly learned to 
use the past tense, for example, we also must refrain from using it 

3. Remodeling. The procedure we have all developed of giving back an- 
swers in a more polished and grammatically correct form may be appro- 
priate during the learning phase, when we are trying to instill accurate use 
of structures and vocabulary* However, it should be used in conversations 
only when it is natural to do so. In '"real" speech, we use remodeling not 
to express approval or disapproval of the linguistic patterns used by the 
speaker but rather to emphasize or express surprise, disagreement, or 
another form of commentary on the message that is being transmitted. 
For example: ""Yesterday, I finally told him what I thought about his 
idea!" Remodeling to show surprise might consist of the following re- 
sponse: **you actually told him what you thought of his ideaT* Rrst, the 
word actually MdA% emphasis to the idea of surprise. Second, the repetition 
of the exact words confirms the feeling of surprise. What the remodeling 
does not do, however, is comment on the grammar, syntax, or vocabulary 
used by the speaker* For the teacher, avoidance of the remodeling habit 
might also indicate a greater confidence in the student to communicate. 
It is the recognition, at the right time, that communication took place, that 
the student was successful, that he or she understood the message. Positive 
reinforcement is much more important in the long run than the distressing 
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attitude that correctness always takes precedence over the content of the 
message. The risk wc run in failing to acknowledge real communication 
when it takes place is that students begin to feel that it does not really 
matter what they say as long as they say it correctly. The result will 
probably be neutral speech, devoid of real personal nrieaning, devoid of 
personal commitment to the message, the reluctance to say anything mean- 
ingful because don't know how to say what I want to say, so ru opt for 
what is simple and correct" 

4. Complete sentences. Teacher insistence that student's always respond 
in complete sentences may add to the artificiality of the language produced 
in the classroom. Once again, complete sentences may be appropriate 
when students are jusi beginning to learn a new atnicture, when they are 
in the process of skill*getiing. However, if we analyze everyday speech, we 
find that all of us readily use sentence fragments, we do not always repeat 
the if-clause of a conditional sentence, and we often respond in short 
utterances. No one is shocked when this occurs in one's native Umguage, 
but few of us seem to have the same tolerance in the language classroom. 

Much of the behavior that has been discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs is the result of our fear that the student's experience with the 
foreign language will somehow be incomplete or ^adequate if we do not 
systematically correct, remodel, and so forth. However, we may in fact be 
teaching students to be unwilling to take a chance, to refuse to speak up 
unless they have formulated the correct sentences in their minds ahead of 
the speectk act The sponuneity and improvisation necessary to real 
communication can be stifled at the outset and can leave students handi- 
capped in ways that we never imagined or intended 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn is that we, as teachers, need to 
increase our tolerance for error without, at the same time, losing our 
concern for accuracy. Perhaps the only way we will accomplish this is to' 
decide when error tolerance is appropriate and when systematic correc- 
tion is in order. A concurrent benefit may be that we will teach students 
to be willing to be creative, to try out what they have learned, to explore 
new word combinations, and to be willing to respond honestly rather than 
with standard, memorized phrases. The same )<dnciples apply to writi,;g 
skills, where we often reward those students who try nothing ne^v but kcvp 
to what they know to be absolutely correct, leaving their concern for real 
communication inhibited or stilled altogether. 

A close reading of the guidelines can help m to determine where error 
tolerance is appropriate, which errors we should be willing to accept ai 
which level, and which structures and vocabulary should no longer be 
subject to error. It is clear that the Novice speaker will make maiiv errors 
in the few verb conjugations and tenses he or she has learned. At this level, 
where we might not be tolerant c 'errors in certain lexical items or memo- 
rized phrases, our patience should be greater for other elements which we 
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know are going to stabilize at a later stage in language acquisition. At the 
Intermediate Level, we should become less and less tolerant of student 
inability to ask questions correcdy or to accurately use the present tense 
of the most high-frequency verbs. Our tolerance of ter:e error may, how- 
ever, still be fairiy high at this level. Accuracy in verb tenses becomes 
imperative once we move to the Advanced Level.' Although errors are still 
to be expected, the commonly used verbs and tenses are presumed to be 
controlled. However, conditional sentences may only just be emerging, so 
we will want to give them a chance to develop more fully before we 
become exigent. Immediate and delayed correction in the skill-getting and 
skill-using phases will eventually increase language accuracy while at the 
same time encouraging s^^^ lents to convey personally authentic messages. 

The nature and grourui rules of the Oral Proficiency Interview permit 
sti'dents to express themselves without interference or help from the 
interviewer. E;perience has shown that many students arc surprised at 
their ability to converse with someone for ten to twenty minutes and that 
they are able to do so without teacher prompting. They are surprised at 
what they know, what they can say and do with language, how relatively 
easy it is to have a ^'real** conversation. The interviewer is the one who 
knows how ^reai" the conversation was, but regardless of this judgment, 
the student is left with a positive feeling. Perhaps this is what students 
should be helped to feel at the end of the class period. Rather than leaving 
the class with the echo of everything they did wrong, they will remember 
what they did well, and perhaps they will gain the confidence to be cre- 
ative, to make the best use of whatever ''chunks" of language they know, 
and to be willing to venture into unknown territory. They will have learned 
what they need to improve, they will know what they can already do well. 



Materials Development and Use 

Once we fully accept and put into practice the idea that everything we do 
with the language must be authentic, we are in a better position to create 
the appropriate materials that will attain our stated objectives. 

The idea of materials development immediately raises protestations of 
insufficient available time. Whether we teach at the secondary or post- 
secondary levels, all of us, for different reasons, suffer from time con- 
straints that may keep us from acting on the many ideas we have. Therefore, 
the first priority should be to examine materials already available to us, 
materials we have abieady acquired that we can modify without undue 
additional work. 

Although the most obvious source of class content and ideas is 
the textbook itself, using it as a tool to be adapted to the individual's 
style of teaching rather than as a prescriptive set of inflexible rules is a 
basic step in the movement toward a proficiency-oriented classroom. 
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Unfortunately, the greater part of our language curriculum and the lesson 
plan is still tied to the book and grammatical ordering rather than struc- 
tured according to functions or task universals. Much has been said and 
written to discourage such textbook dependency, yet little has in faa been 
done to change it Hammeriy (S, p. 201), recognizing the problem , i^uggests 
that more harm than good comes from reliance on textbooks: 

One of the most harmful factors in a second languar.e program is 
excessive reliance on textbooks. Textbooks, unfortunately, tend to 
dominate second language teaching. They are alvays there, setting 
an unreasonably fast pace, always open, interfering with the develop* 
ment of the audiolingual skills and reinforcing the wrcng notion that 
./A^ langiiage is what is found in books. The belief that a second 
language can be learned from textbooks is most damas!?^ u second 
language learning and needs to be eliminated. Much would be gained 
by banning textbooks from the second language classroom, reducing 
them to homework and laboratory workshops subordinated to cas- 
sette tape recordings. 

What this.sccmingly extreme position suggests is that teacher attitudes 
toward textbooks must be changed and that 'die place of texts in the 
learning process needs to be reevaluated 

A brief synopsis of how most textbook* '^ome into being may be helpful 
in placing their use into the right perspective. Most authors decide to write 
a textbook because they have seen serious inedequacies in the books they 
have used themselves. Whether these inadequacies are real or perceived 
is, of course, open to debate. Nevertheless, authors have an idea of how 
something that is already on the market could be improved, they present 
a prospectus and sample chapters to various publishers, and if their ideas 
seem to be sufficiently original, they succeed in getting a contract At the 
outset, authors may be very optimistic and even idealistic about the extent 
of their anticipated accomplishments. As they^begin the task of writing, 
however, they discover that if anyone is ever^going to see the book, if it 
is to be comp!eted, if it is going to be used in the classroom,* many 
compromises will have to be made. Acting in good faith, both publishers 
and authors are concerned uot only with the pedagogical soundness of 
their text but also with the remuneration to be obtained from its adop- 
tions. They hope their work will be recognized as meritorious and will 
therefore reward them tangibly for the many months or years they have 
spent on its preparation. Those who are most influential in effecting com- 
promises and modifications in manuscripts are the reviewers, i.e., the 
teachers who have been called upon to comment on the work as it is being 
produced. This is where teachers in the profession can exercise a great deal 
of influence, but this is precisely the area in which they often choose tc 
exercisi^ it the least Many teachers, although they may have very good 
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ideas about hew texts might be changed, never bother to convey these 
ideas to the publisher or the autliors. Those terxhers who are reviewers 
know how much influence they can exert on the form the final product will 
have when the text is published. But a high percentage of teachers adheres 
to a policy of nbninvolvement, which may have the following conse- 
quences: (1) many good ideas do not find their way into textboolcs; (2) 
textbook reviewing is done by a select few who, no matter how competent, 
cannot accuFSt^ely reflect the viewpoints and ideas of everyone in the 
profession; (3) this minority, working with authors and publishers, deter- 
mines the types of texts that are likely to appear on the market; (4) 
although every efibn is made to obtain representative reviews, it is possi- 
ble that this minority may, at times, be either somewhat conservative or 
perhaps too liberal, or one that is particularly obsessed by some of the 
fears discussed previously. 

It is not our intention to belittle contributions made by many of the 
excellent manuscript reviewers who do their work conscientiously and 
who are informed about the latest developments in language pedagogy. 
The point is that the sampling may be too small, that it may be prejudiced 
in one direction or another, and that many good ideas can be lost because 
not enoug)^ different people are involved iff the process. Both publishers 
and authors are very sensitive to the demands of The market, and they seek 
as much feedback as possible. They may reject som:; ideas and accept 
others, but they must obtain the approval of as many teachers as possible 
in order to s;:U the book and to disseminate the pedagogical principles that 
they espouse and find to be valid. 

Who is really ^^responsible" for the final product, the textbook that 
finally appears on the market? The publishers and authon, of course, but 
perhaps mr^ important the people in the teaching profession who have 
expressed their needs and ideas. Too often, this aspect of textbook produc- 
tion is overiooked, and the result is criticism of publishers and particularly 
of authors. Reluctance to use the influence we all possess with respect to 
published materials may result in texts that are not particularly suited to 
our needs. However, every textbook must be looked upon as a flexible tool 
designed to help us, not restnct us, in our teaching. We, therefore, need 
to examine a text very carefully before deciding whether or not it is 
appropriate and, more important, whether it can be sufficiently modified 
to fit the objectives set forth in the guideline's. 

What are the essential components in the development of proficiency, 
and what indications can we get from a textbook that it indeed includes 
these components? One must remember that a textbook is a commercial 
venture and that much will be done in order to enhance the sales figures. 
Claims made in publicity materials should be verified by teachers through 
a Close reading of the preface and the text itself. In some cases, claims may 
be justified to a certain degree^ but it is also possible that they are greatly 
exaggerated 
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With the rapid spread of proficiency, the claim most commonly made 
is that a textbook or program will lead to a specified level of proficiency. 
Th'.a point is worth examination since it should be remembered that 
textbooks themselves do not lead to proficiency. The development of 
proficiency in any skill area can only be accomplished by the teacher 
through a judicious choice of materials that will support, not contradict, 
u'hat is being done in the class. 



Assessment of textbooks 

Having examined th? claims made by authors and publishers, one should 
be careful to peruse each component of t!ie textbook. Jus; as a publisher 
must evaluate the complete manuscript before giving an author a contract, 
teachers must taVe the time to examine the entire book carefully before 
making a choice. What should be considered to determine whether the 
text in question supports the idea of proficiency development and accu- 
rate communication of messages? The following guidelines may be useful 
in making a (air assessment of any text and in modifying it as necessary. 

Vocabulary. Are all of the vocabulary group' '^'V^'^s, etc.) limited to a list 
of generic terms, or do they include posst' .ues for students to express 
thoir real preferences? Must students say that they like ham iMd that they 
cat it often even if they do not? Are they given real chc «s or art^ differences 
of peisonality and taste not taken into account? Tbis is a ta^ik that falls 
once again on the teacher who must be aware of the desire in every 
individual to express personal preference. When asked for information by 
a student, responses such as "We will get to this later" or "You'll find this 
out in the next chapter" or "Let's not worry about food right now, we'll 
get to it next week'* suggest that knowledge can be compartmentalized and 
that our minds function the way chapters are organized in a book. 

How useful is generic vocabulary in real life? Can students really go into 
a restaurant in France, Germany, or Spain and order "meat"? It is clear 
that any one book cannot reflect the preferences of all the students who 
may use the text However, it is possible for the book to include activities 
and exercises that require students to find ou^ how to talk about their real 
preferences. They may do this simply by asking the instructor, using a 
dictionary, or asking other students. If such exercises do not exist, it is up 
to the teacher to add them. l! is important that students be given sufficient 
vocabulary to really be able to order a meal and to really get what they 
ordered. However, a commonly voiced complaint is that authors present 
too much vocabulary in their attempt to account for indiv* nl differences. 
To achieve a better balance agreeable to everyone, it would perhaps be 
advisable to start thinkmg, from the beginning of language study, in terms 
of persona? vocabulary lists. Students can be asked to keep a notebook in 
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which they write lexical items and expressions that they want to learn and 
use, words and expressions that have persc.ial meaning for them. In 
addiiiori to listing these itenis, students may be asked to use the words in 
at least two contexts. Once they have written their sentences or short 
parai^phs, they can be asked to record these on a cassette tape. Both the 
notebooks and the cassettes ^Mill be checked periodically by the teacher. 
The notebooks may also include a special section in which students list 
HngJisLwoni^ they want to have translated by the teacher. Apart fium the 
personalized list, students will, of course, be held responsible for a core 
group of vocabulary items common to everyone in the class. To ensure 
that real use will be made of both categories of items, teachers should 
include both in their. oral and written tests. 

Another consideration when looking at yocsv^ulary is whether it is cur- 
rent and ofbigh frequency and whether it includes functional items that 
are applicable to many ccntt^xts; Other than grammatical constructions, 
much ofwhat is fii*st acquired by students is memorized as lexical items. 
Stud^nts may not necessarily know how to generalize grammatically on 
the expression or Uiey may no! know how to conjugate a verb in the 
conditional tense, but they niay have learned to use a set of expressions 
(such as polite requests) that allows them to communicate without having 
the ability to smalyze. This is particularly true of idiomatic expressions, 
conversational fillers, ways of agreeing and disagreeing, and so forth. 
When students list words and expressions they would like to learn in their 
personal vocabulary notebooks, they are defining what is high frequency 
to thcni. Because most teachers and auCors are no longer teenagers or 
may not have teenagers in the home, instructors will not always know 
what, in lexical terms, is of most immediate importance to their students. 
For example, teachers may know that Michael Jackson is at the top of the 
charts, but what vocabulary do students use to express their liking for the 
singer? 

Another consideration when studying an author's use of vocabulary is 
the extent to which it allows students to express feelings. Is everything 
limited to statements without the possibility of commeut'iry? If expres- 
sion of feelings is possible, does it exist only in extremes— lOve or hate, 
always or never— or are shades and nuances possible? 

Does the initial exposure to a new vocabulary group reflect the immedi- 
ate interests and concerns of Americsui studeiits, allowing them to deal 
with their own environment, or does it lead them immediately into the 
unknown spheres of the taiget culture? Since we know that most people 
prefer to talk about themselves before looking at others, we must capital- 
ize ou this egocentric attitude. For example, when dealing with education 
and studies, does the text first teach students tn describe their own experi- 
ences in school, their own course work and school system, leading them 
secondly to the description of the educational system in the target culture, 
or is it the reverse? We strongly support the argument that language 
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learner is more likely to remember vocabulary and structures if they are 
of immediate relevance. In the long run, students will be able to cope 
better with the foreign environment if they have first defined their own. 

Finally, is vocabulary ordered to move from the concrete to i^ie ab- 
stnct? The proficiency descriptions clearly indicate that Novice and Inter- 
mediate spe^ers are most comfortable with concrete reality; the abstract 
does not become a major factor until the Advanced and Superior levels. 
Because abstractions are more difficult to deal with even in one's native 
language, it is reasonable to assume that they will develop at a later stage 
in the language acquisition process. 

Grammar sequencing and explanations. Given what Novice- and Inter- 
mediate-Level speakers will need in order to function more or less effec- 
tively in the language, it is important io consider the question of grammar 
sequencing and explanations in textbooks. Rr^t-ycar terts that delay use 
of the past tense until the laCer part of the book can be extremely limiting. 
Although control of the past tenses is not expected until the Advanced 
Level, it is difficult to create with the language when one is limited to the 
present tense. Equally annoying are explanations that are so in-depth that 
they create unnecessary complicationr, hindering rather than helping stu- 
dents in their attempts to communicate. 

Does the textbook treat students as intelligent people or does it patron- 
ize them and make assumptions that students cannot handle a given topic, 
that they are all intellectually underdeveloped, that they cannot handle the 
unexpected? In other words, is the text intelligently done, presenting chal- 
lenges while at the same time assuming that students are capable of meet- 
inf tlie challenges? Underestimation of students either by the authors or 
by the instructors is a self-fulfilling prophecy: If we believe students can- 
not do it, it Is very likely that they will hot do it Establishing the proper, 
positive environment will not solve all of our problems. But real learning 
is more likely to take place in a positive environment 

Exercise types and activities. Do exercises lead to real communication or 
does the book stop short of skill-using? Are exercises contextualized sim- 
ply to give us the illusion of reality, or ate they in fact contextualized? Is 
there a chance for students to become acquainted with new structures 
through some simple transformation exercises that have no need to be 
disguised as anything else? Are these drills followed by cognitive exercises 
to reinforce structures? Are the cognitive exercises contextualized and 
personalized? If they are not, is it easy enough for teachers to transform 
them to give them more meaning and relevance? One of the most typical 
problems in exercises is tha: ;hey are composed of a series of non sequi- 
turs, unreiaed statements that not only demand manipulation of the 
language but also require considerable mental acrobatics. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why students do not answer our questions 
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or follow along easily in exercises is that we are asking them to do some- 
thing that is simply not a normal process for the human mind. Consider 
the following exchange, for example, taken from an Oral Proficiency Inter- 
view. The sample is translated from the French. 

Question: Where did you spend your last vacation, Paul? 

Answer In California. 

Question: What did you do in California? 

Answer I went to Disneyland and I went to the beach. 

Question: What is your sister like? 

[The question had to be repeated twice before Paul answered it] 

The first part of this f^xchange is ver> natural one because there is 
follow-up in the same context The i^st question, however, led to a break- 
down in communication bdcausc Paul was still thinking about his vaca- 
tion in California. Since his sister was not with him on this trip (we found 
this out later), she was not uppermost in his mind and it took him consid- 
erable time to reorient his thinking. Furthermore, we discovered that Paul 
had DO diflSculty talking aocut his sister. His hesitation was not due to 
inadequacies in his language but rather to the required mental readjust- 
ment when the context was changed too abruptly. 

The Oral Proficiency Interview, simulating a real conversation, teaches 
us to avoid this type of disconnected discourse and to change contexts 
more naturaMy as we would in real conversations. The technique to ac- 
complish this can be applied easily to textbook exercises. A grammar 
transformation drill containing ten unrelated items (sentences, questions, 
etc.) can be transformed to allow follow-up on a particular topic. In many 
instances it suffices to establish the theme in tlie directions and to define 
the characters participating in the activities presenter in the exercise. For 
example, instead of giving ten sentence 5 to be put into the past tense, the 
directions could read: 

The Dupont family is sitting around the dinner table discussing the 
activities of the day. As each member of the family is being ques- 
tioned, supply the answers using the elements in parentheses. 

Model: What did you do today, Susan? (to have / very bad day) 
I had a very bad day. 

1. What happened? (to lock / keys in the car) 
(I locked my ke^s in the car.) 

2. What did you do? (to come home / to get the spare keys) 
(I came home and got the spare keys.) 
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The questioning of Susan can continue if one wishes before focusing on 
another member of the family* It should be noted that the model question 
does not elicit the typical exercise answer, but rather a natural conversa- 
tional answer. This helps impress upon students that questions often lead 
to unexpected answer^ that are nevertheless understood in context by both 
conversational partners* For example, the question ''What time is it?** will 
not necessarily lead to "It*s three o'clock*" The answer could just as easily 
be "Oh, my goodness, it's late, I've got to run!" 

Real language use. The next important thing -to look for in a text is 
whether or not real language use follows transformational exercises. Ac- 
tivities should involve simulations demanding the transmittal of informa- 
tion in a meaningful context* In the past, textbooks have unfortunately 
stopped before this most essential step in proficiency development. Do the 
activities require students to simply describe the situation or do they in 
fact make them carry out a specific task linguistically? For example^ is the 
activity limited to describing what has to be done if on^ wants to send a 
package airmail from Paris to New York, or is the student required to 
role-play the situation with the teacher or anolh er student playing the part 
of the post office employee? Too often, when we are short of time, this is 
precisely what we leave out of the classroom because we feel that it is more 
important to '*cover" the material as presented in the textbook and to 
prepare students for the discrete-point achievement exams typical of most 
courses. If the textbook does not contain any such activities, as many now 
do, it is relatively simple for the teacher to irvent them. The model ♦or 
situations is again supplied by the Oral Proficiency Interview. At every 
proficiency level except Novice z ^d ILR Levels 4 and 5, the interviewee 
is asked to get into, through, and out of a situation described in his or her 
native language on a situation card. For American students, this card will 
be in English* The reason for this is that we do not wish to give away either 
the vocabulary or the structures necessary to successfully accomplish the 
assigned task* The following are two situations from a first-year French 
textbook* The first situation is appropriate for the Intermediate Level, the 
second for the Advanced Level* 

You would like a friend to go to the movies with you. 

L *"'nd o»'* when he/she is free* 

2. vite uiiii/her to go to a movie* 

3* Discuss the kind of movie you woulii like to see. 

4* Arrange a time and meeting place* 

S* Decide whether you will do anything else that evening. 

[Bragger and Rice, 2, p* 523*] 
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You and a friend arc staying in a small hotel in Paris. Around 
midnight your friend complains of being sick (cramps, chills, fever). 
You go to the desk in the lobby and ask for help. 

1. Explain the problem to the desk clerk* 

2. Ask if there is a drugstore in the neighborhood that stays open late 
at night. 

3. Ask for directions op how to get there; repeat the directions to 
verify that you have heard them correctly. 

4. Go to the drugstore and explain your friend's problem to the 
Iruggist 

5. Ask for some medicii^e. 

6. Find out if there are special instructions as to how the medicine 
should be taken. 

{Braggcr and Rice, 2, p. 524.] 

In creating these situations, care should be taken to control the vocabulary 
and structures in such a way that the student cannot simply translate from 
the English. It may also be preferable for the instructor to play the role of 
the target language ofticial or professional if the situation calls for one. It 
is not likely that any of our students will ever be druggists or hotel clerks 
in the target culture. 

Photographs and illustrations. Are photographs and illustrations m the 
textbook only included for artistic reasons, or are students asked to work 
with them, analyze them, or use them to further their cu'-ural understand- 
ing? Too often, photographs are impossible to describe even in one's 
native language, particulariy if they are limited to nature and architectural 
themes and do not include people engaged in specific and identifiable 
activities. A photo of the front portal of a French chateau will not lead to 
a great deal of discussion if the student is still limited to concrete terminol- 
ogy and has not yet learned to fantasize with the language in order to see 
beyond the portal. And, if the student says that the photo represents a 
porte (door), this \nll in any case not be accurate architecturally. It is 
important for teachers to analyze the photographs, to see how well they 
fit in with what is being learned in a particular chapter and how much their 
content offers possibilities for discussion and/or role-play. 

One simple way to integrate photos into the class activities is to make 
slides of the best ones and to discuss th^se as a group. Another suggestion 
would be for the teacher to make up activities surrounding the photo 
content Questions might include: "What do yiu think people are saying 
to each other in this photor **Act out the conversation that ^ou think is 
taking place between the two friends in the caft.'' "What do y<^a sec in this 
open-air market scene that you would not see in a market in the United 
States?*' "Describe the clotliing the people in the photo are wearing." 
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"What is unusual about their clothing?' Some questions require students 
to use imagination. If a photo represents business people in an office, they 
can be asked to talk aboul where each one got his or her education, where 
they grew up, what their family background is, how much money they 
make, whether or not they are married and have children, etc. It is clear 
that many types of activities can succeed only if students are willing to be 
inventive. The photo, of course, cannot really tell us the nature of the 
conversation between the shopper and the checker in a supermarket, but 
it will serve as a springboard for communication in a real setting. 

Chapter or unit objectives. Do the various chapters or units of a textbook, 
either explicitly or implicitly, indicate Uie objectives in terms of function, 
context/content, and acci\racy? Is it clear what tasks studei is should be 
able to cirry out linguistically when they have finished a given segment? 
Or is there a vague promise of teaching the four skills, each of them 
developed without direction or specific objectives? If objectives do not 
exist, it behooves the teacher to establish them for each segment. Once 
these objectives have been established, it will be much easier to develop 
a functioi>al syllabus, rxplicitly stating to students what tasks they will 
learn to accomnlish. 



Proficiency Guidelines and the Lesson Plan 

It is not enough to have a coherent proficiency-oriented curriculum. It is 
equally if not more important to follow through on the stated curricular 
objectives and to plan each class period carefully so that class content 
contributes to the overall furthering of proficiency goals. E?ch lesson plan 
should be a detailed version of the syllabus entry for the day, and each 
segment of the lesson plan should be included for very specific reasons 
that are meant to constitute one element in the picture as a whole. 

This, in combination with the textbook materials, may mean a ^^.-rtain 
reordering of the sequence of presentation in the textbook itself The larger 
questions that have to be asked first are: What do I want my students to 
be able to do well at tlie end of today's class? What do I want to have 
introduced to them? If there is an interweaving of learning activities 
(skill-getting) and acquisition activities (skill-using), students can perfect 
one task while entering into a new one. If we need objectives for curricu- 
lum and individual periods, we should also be clear about ou : objectives 
for each activity in which we choose to have students participate. What 
aspect of the larger context is enhanced by this vocabulary group? How 
does this structure help students to expand the context, and am I making 
them aware of this? Are students aware of the most frequent contexts in 
which this struclare is likely to appear and have they had ample time to 
work in this context? If the instructor keeps in mind the larger picture and 
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objective and helps students make the association between seemingly (to 
the student) disconnected chunks of language, the successful development 
of proficiency is more likely to occur. 

Is ther? a time during.the class period when students can get informa- 
tion from the teacher about something they want to know how to say? Is 
there a good balance between structiu^ and open-ended activities? When 
should correction occur systematically, and when should it be delayed? 
Have students had the chance to create with the language? Does th:^ game 
have a real linguistic base or is it a game for its own sake? Are students 
integrating the various skills (speaking, listening, reading, writing)? Are 
the exercises contextualized and pcasonalized? Is every activity totally 
predictable, or are there some that require students to be creative and to 
use circumlocution? Are there enough contexts so that a variety of lan- 
guage factors can be demonstrated? 

Th&se and other questions should be asked during the preparation of the 
lesson r ian. Although the plan should always be flexible to accommodate 
spur-of-the-moment change, there should be enough structure to guide 
both instructor and students. Before-class preparation is therefore crucial 
to a well-organized and well-run class and is the means by which we can 
continue building toward proficiency. However, reevaluation of the plan 
after the class is finished may be equally important Now that ideas have 
befn put into practice, it is time to decide whether they indeed fulfilleo 
expectations and accomplished what they were meant to accomplish. It 
is during this after-the-fact phase that we can make some modifications, 
noting what worked well and what did not In short, what we end up with 
is an annotated lesson plan based on experience that will be all the more 
useful the next time the class is taught Constant revision of the various 
elements and constant addition of hew activities assure a pace and variety 
interesting not only to the students but also to the instructor. 



Materials Appropriate for Various Proficiency Levels 

When we say that we are teaching four-skills courses, what do we really 
mean and what do we do to develop these skills systematically? How do 
v/e integrate culture? What are our expectations in a French I, German I, 
or Spanish I course, and what materials are appropriate to maximize 
learning at that particular level? 

The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines themselves may be the best indica- 
tors of appropriate materials. For each skiM, the statements of function, 
context/content, and accuracy help us to determine at what level students 
are operating, what grammar structures they should be working vnth, 
which contexts they are most comfortable with, and what tasks, if 
any, they need to be able to accomplish successfully. The des:riptions 
also indicate which aspects of each of the skills contribute most to the 
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successful completion of the task at the various levels. For example, at a 
particular proficiency levels vocabulary may play the most important part 
in any communication that wcU take place. At another level, grammar 
(accuracy) begins to peak and correctness has precedence over other as- 
pects. Fluency in speaking will enter at a higher level, and any socioHn- 
guistic features demonstrating both undentanding of cultural patterns and 
their assimilation will be more prominent at even higher levels. The 
inherent a;K:ump::on is that a student^s speaking, listening, reading or 
writing, and cuUure are being compared to those of the Educated Native 
Speaker, whose elements of language are all equally developed if not 
always equally used at any one time. 

In the following pages, we will suggest materials associated with the 
various levels of proficiency, as well as some of their uses in the classroom. 
It is ofteh difficult to distinguish between the materials and the techniques 
needed to use them eflfectiveiy* The best materials will not help io develop 
proficiency if instructors do not treat them with proficiency in mind. They 
will simply become additional texts, realia, songs, etc. to be included in 
an already large collection of sintilar materials. 

For the sake of continuity, we will present suggestions for materials 
development with abbreviated proficiency descriptions from Novice to 
Superior. Rather than assume that each level necessitates an entirely new 
set of materials and techniques, we should be aware of the basic principle 
put forth in the Oral Proficiency Interview, i.e., all materials, all contexts 
can be upgraded to fit the level at which we are working. 

To illustrate this principle, let us look at a typical advertisement for a 
car. The ad probably shows a sleek machine, in an appealing color, with 
a lange trunk in which a family is packing belongings in order to leave for 
vacation. To show the roominess of the trunk, each member of the family 
is putting a variety of things into the car. At the Novice Level, students 
simply enumerate what they see in the ad. As their skills improve, they 
will add verbs to expl tin what the family members are doing. Moving to 
an even higher level (Advanced or Superior), students can be asked to 
explain why they think each person has chosen to pack a particular object. 
They can conjecture on where the family is going according to the objects 
being packed They can talk about the car and its features. Upgrading even 
further, students can discuss the role cars play in our society as status 
symbols, the problems they create (pollution, accidents, etc.); they can 
move to the rules of the road and compare European rules to those in 
America. Students can then talk about the car industry, the ups and downs 
of the American car companies, the competition from France, Germany, 
and particularly Japan. The possibilities are endless. This example illus- 
trates that one simple picture from a magazine has many potential uses 
and cuts do;vn on the woilc we have to do for the various clas£^ we teach, 
from beginning to advanced. The same ad can then, of course, be utilized 
for skills ott er than speaking: students can write about any of the topics 
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they hstvc discussed; they can listen to a taped conversation of two people 
dete(ing wi;a^t type of car to buy and the pros and cons of the new models; 
thc7 can listen to a salesperson convincing someone to buy a particular 
car; they can participate in situations at the gas station, a car breakdown 
on the road, telephoning the garage, asking for specific services, and so 
forth. 

One of the main principles of the Oral Proficiency Interview is that no 
one context is reserved for one proficiency level. Each context is upgraded 
and made more complicated and abstract as the interviewer encourages 
and judges the interviewee. It is evident that materials upgrading will also 
greatly simplify the task of instructors when they collect or create materi- 
als for the classroom. 

As one may have assumed from the preceding pages, all the examples 
for materials and activities are given in English. The proficiency guide- 
lines summarised here come from the generic descriptions and may there- 
fore be applied to any language. (See Appendix A.) 

Progression of functions from Wovice to Superior levels. Novice-Level 
speakers have practically no functional ability, although they can commu- 
nicate very simply with memorized material. At the Intermediate Level, 
they can get into, through, and out of simple survival situations; ask 
questions; answer questions; and create with the language. At the Ad- 
vanced Level, ihey can get into, through, and out of survival situations 
with a complication; narrate and describe in present, past, and future time. 
At the Superor Ixvd, they can handle unfamiliar topics or situatir ' 
hypothesize, and provide supported opinion. 

Context/content from Novice to Superior levels. Novice-Level speakers are 
able to operate within limited c^'ncrete subject areas— basic objects, col- 
ors, clothing, family members, weather, weekdays, months, the day's date, 
and time. At the Intermediate Level, they can handle simple question- 
and-aaswer situations, familiar topics within the scope of \try limited 
language experience, routine travel needs, minimL^m courtesy require- 
ments, everyday survival topics. At the Advanced Level, they are able to 
discuss recreational activities and limited work requirements; they can 
deal with most social situations, including introductions; they can talk 
about concrete topics such as their own background, family, and interests, 
workt travel, and current events. At the Superior Level, they can state and 
defend opinions about current events and similar topics; thej^can partici- 
pate in most formal and informal conversations on practical social, pro- 
fessional, and abstract topics^ on particular interests and special fields of 
interest 

Accuracy from Novice to Superior levels. At the Novice Level, accuracy is 
defined primarily as intelligibility because few if any grammar structures 
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exist in the speech to warrant discussion of the precision of thr message 
conveyed. Speakers at the Intermediate Level can be expecteo to make 
many errors even in constructions which are quite simple and common, 
with frequent errors ^n pronunciation and grammar. They are int elligible 
to a native speaker accustomed to dealing with foreigners. At the Ad- 
vanced Level, they are joining sentences in limited discourse; they have 
good control of morphology of the language (in inflected languages) and 
of the most frequently used syntactic structures; and they usually handle 
elementary constructions quite accurately. They do not yet have thorough 
0T\ 'nfident control of grammar^ and some miscommunication still takes 
place. They are, howev^-Tt understandabh. to native speakers not used to 
dealing with foreigners. At the Superior Level, there are only occasional 
errors in low-freciuency structures, occasional errors in the most complex 
frequent structures, and sporadic errors in basic structures. Errors never 
interfere with understanding and rarely disturb the native speaker. Con- 
trol of grammar is good. 



Materiab for the Novice Level 

What bccom'TS ^cry clear when one analyzes the speech of a Novice-Level 
speaker is that vocabulary is the essential feature that allows any form of 
communication whatsoever In addition, pronunciation must be sufficiently 
accurate in that a few words and phrases at the speaker's disposal must 
be intelligible. One can easily imagine him or h«^ using many gestures to 
accompany these words when trying to function in the target culture. 
Consequently, there is no functioning on the linguistic level, and language 
does not allow this speakc ^ ^ accomplish any tasks. 

What, then, would be the i.«i)st appropriate materials to begin language 
study? First, the subject areas mentioned above are usually presented in 
the first few chapters of any textbooJc* /ilthough limited communication 
depends mostly on the vocabu««.)N, thii is not to suggest that grammar is 
ignored at this level. Fo** example, students are exposed to the present 
tense of regular verbs; they learn very r-ommon adjectives and adve^hs, 
question verbs and negation; they are exposed to question fb.ms (partic*' « 
larly yes/no questions), but when put into the situation of trying to have 
a conversation, these elements are still very unstable and may not surface 
with accuracy. These arc students v/ho may score 100 percent on a pajier- 
and-pencil adiievement test but whose language is limited to sto : ihrases 
and memorized sentences* 

At first glance, it may seem that such limited language «!bili.. & not 
permit the use of particularly creative materials. However, a; . ost 
concrete levels and because their memory can retain much more than 
isolated words, students can acquire even idiomatic expressions when 
these are treated as lerucal items. For example, very early in every text- 
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book students are introduced to the polite form of a request would 
like/' In this instance, all they need to add to this phrase are other words 
they have learned in order to communicate an idea. If we ask ourselves 
when we arc most likely, in rcalily, to use the phrase **I would like," the 
situations we identify will suggest some of the materials we can create. In 
real discourse, the polite request is used in stores, caf&s, and restaurants, 
when buying train tickets, when changing money,,when introducing some- 
one; and it can be used with a noun or an infinitive. The best sources for 
this basic survival language are the Teal objects associated with the situa- 
tions described— packaging from products; labels firom clothing; adver- 
tisements; foods; train, bus, and plane tickets; metro tickets, and catalogs 
from department stores. All of these realia supply a sufficiently wide 
vocabulary for students to be able to pick and choose and, although 
everyone in the class may be held responsible for a core vocabulary, 
individualization is possible throu^ the definition of likes, dislikes, needs, 
hopes, and expectations. 

Another source of information and materials is the imagination. What 
do we do first when we meet someone? What do we talk about in relatively 
superficial situations? The answers come readily to mind. First, we are 
likely to say '^HeltO** and introduce ourselves. We might make statements 
about the weather, particulariy if it is exceptionally cold, hot, or beautiful. 
Then we art likely to move to autobiographical information, asking ques- 
tions about the other person's life and supplying information about our 
own. As a general rule, it is always easier to arrive at communicative 
activities if we first take time to reflect on our experience and reality. 
Although this type of material will be presented at the very beginning of 
language learning, it is not going to become usable in a functional way 
until the Intermediate Level. Or to look at it from a different point of view, 
when these elements become stable, the student is likely to be near or in 
the Intermediate Level of proficiency. 

The key for visuals at the Novice Level is that they must contain 
illustrations of as many objects (items) as possible. Since students have 
not yet reached the creative stage of language use, they rely very heavily 
on enumeration. The collage representing semantic fields (Maiguashca, 
10) is particularly helpful. When dealing with family, foods, or any vocab- 
ulary group, the vocabulary can be taught in such a way that students 
realize from the outset that words have meaning only in relation to other 
words, that word families exist, that opposites help to define synonyms, 
and so forth. Students will learn very quickly that they should always look 
for aitemative ways to say something, and as they progress in their 
language study, the habit of circumlocution will become more firmly 
established 

Although the ability to handle survival situations is characteristic of the 
Intermediate Level, the Novice speaker should be introduced to simula- 
tions as soon as enough simple connected language exists. For example, 
a situation card may look like this: 
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Play the role of waiter or student in the following situation. The 
student orders what he or she wishes to drink; the waiter brings the 
wrong beverage. 

Module: Le Gar^on: Vous d6sirez? 

UEtudiante: Un th6 au lait, s'il vous plait 

Le Gargon: Voil^ Madame . . . un th6 au citron. 

L^Etudiante: Non, Monsieur . . . un th6 au lait. 

Le Gar^n: Ah, pardon, Madame, un th6 au lait 

L^Etudiante: Merci, Monsieur 

Le Gar^on: Je vous en prie, Madame. 
[Bragger and Rice, 2, p. 6.] 

(Waiter What can I get you? Student Tea with milk, please. *taiten 
Here it is. Madam ... a tea with lemon. Student No, sir . . . tea with 
milk. Waiter Excuse me. Madam ... a tea with milk. Student: Thank 
yoa Waiter You*re welcome.) 

This particular situation is presented in the target language to accustom 
students to the idea of a simulation. It is also very structured so that they 
have the chance to practice a particular combination of words over and 
over. The only thing they need to supply is the drink they wish to order. 
Such a directed situation is very useful at the precreative stage of language 
use. Once the structures are in place, the situation will become more 
open-ended. 

You and a friend meet at a caft. 

1. Say hello to each other. 

2. Order something to drink. 

3. When the waiter (waitress) brings the wrong drink, correct him 
or her. 

4. Say "thank you" when the right drink is brought to you. 

5. When the two of you have finished yoi r drink, say "goodbye" to 
each other. 

If the first few situations do not contain a model in the target language, 
they must be presented very simply, and the structures and lexical content 
must be controlled as much as possible. 

Fmd a person in the class to whom you have not yet introduced 
yourself. 

1. Say hello. 

2. Introduce yourself. 
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3. Ask how he or she is. 

4. Ask his or her age. 

Now introduce your new friend to someone else in the class. 

The card may also direct the student to get specific information from 
another student. 

Talk to one of your classmates and get the following information: 

1. Name 

2. Address 

3. Phone number 

4. Age 

Once this information has been obtained, students can either report back 
to the entire class or exchange the information with another couple. 

Additional materials for the Novice-Level speaker continue to stress 
the acquisition of vocabulary and simple structures. Newspaper headlines 
related to the semantic fields already encountered can be created. Slides 
and transparencies (e.g., cartoon frames without bubbles) can illustrate a 
simple series ui' actions. Rnally, much can be created by the students 
themselves. An ad or collage prepared by students for homework allows 
them to show in pictures the vocabulary they would like to learn, their 
preferences, their interests. Instructors can then use these visuals as the 
basis for a class lesson giving students the additional satisfaction of having 
their woric recognized and integrated into the classroom procedures. 

Autobiographical information is most frequently provided when one 
first meets someone. Also we are always being asked to fill out forms such 
as nametags, luggage tags, drivcf s license, application forms, computer 
dating forms, iost-and-found forms, bills, class schedules, employment 
forms, and so forth. Once the information has been filled in, students can 
then move from the initial first person speech to the third person by 
describing someone else in the class. They can determine what they have 
in common, using the first person plural ("We are all students; many of 
us arc eighteen years old; we all study Spanish and Geography.") 



Materials for the Intermediate Level 

From a grammatical point of view, the Intermediate-Level speaker is able 
to use the present indicative of regiUar verbs, some high-fr^nuency irregu- 
lar verbs, and the immediate future. However, many errors should still be 
expected, particulariy with irregular verbs. At this point, there is a clear 
concept of gender, nuniber, and subject-verb agreement, although many 
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errors arc likely lo occur. Greater use is being made of modifiers, particu- 
larly articles and their contractions, possessive adjectives, and adverbs. 
Idiomatic expressions forweather, age, personal characteristics, and needs 
now exist in the active language. From the point of view of syntax, correct 
positioning of the most commonly used adjectives can now be expected. 

When speaking of contexts at the Intermediate Level, we refer to sur- 
vival situations typically encountered by the tourist in the foreign culture. 
These include getting food (restaurant, caft, market); getting lodging (hotel, 
boardinghousc, youth hostel); traveling (various means of transportation, 
getting tickets, making reservations); telling time; making purchases; mak- 
ing simple transactions in the post office, bank, or pharmacy; greeting 
people and taking leave; speaking simply about future plans (immediate 
future); talking about family and friends; talking simply about self; and 
using numbers up to 1000 to be able to accomplish some of these tasks 
(dealing with money, for example). 

These contexts clearly indicate that the scope of language now makes 
it possible to upgrade materials and to insist on accuracy in structures that 
before were unstable or nonexistent In order to cope with survival situa- 
tions, for example, students must be able to ask and answer questions. 
Most important, students are now creating with the language, a concept 
that merits some er.planation because of its apparent vagueness. If the 
Novice speaker works primarily with memorized materials, this means 
that he or she repeats chunks of language without variation, using the 
interiocutor^s questions as the springboard for the answers. The Interme- 
diate speaker, on the other hand, although lai^ely still working with mem- 
orized materials, is able to recombine them into personally meaningful 
messages. Language can be individualized as students become increasing- 
ly adaptable to a variety of contexts. They are capable of generalizing from 
the language they learned fos one situation and applying it to another. 
Creating with the language, therefore, means increasing one's linguistic 
flexibility. 

In analyzing the speech of Intermediate- to Superior-Level speakers, it 
is helpful to take into account the relative contribution model presented 
by aiffbrd and Higgs (7). According to the model, five linguistic factors 
contribute to speech: vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, fluency, and 
sociolinguistic factors. At the level of the Educated Native Speaker, these 
factors contribute 20 percent each to make up the total speech act. At 
lower levels, each of the factors has a different weight depending on the 
proficiency of the speaker. As has been pointed out, vocabulary is definitely 
the dominating feature in speech at the Novice Level. The Intermediate 
Level, as defined in the relative contribution model, still shows the clear 
dominance of vocabulary as the m^*or contributing factor to communica- 
tion. When broken down by percentages, vocabulary contributes 45 per- 
cent to speech, pronunciation 18 percent, grammar 25 percent, fluency 7 
percent, and the sociolinguistic factor 5 percent. By sociolinguistic is meant 
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the ability to adjust language according to contexts in a culturally authen- 
tic way. It is understandable, therefore, that although the Intermediate 
speakei* may know the difference between the informal tu and the formal 
vous in French, little else is present in speech to demonstrate cultural 
authenticity<-hence, the almost insignificant contribution (S percent) of 
the sociolinguistic factor at this level. Although the relative contribution 
model should not be taken as an absolute, it can help us to determine the 
most appropriate materials for each proficiency level and to become aware 
of what we can expea from the speakers at each level. 

The most important consideration in choosing materials for the Inter- 
mediate Level is that they provide students with ample opportunity to 
create with the language. To do this; students must be accorded time, they 
must be allowed to work without constant supervision of the teacher, and 
they must be put into situations that are neither too structured nor too 
open-ended. At this level, students still need guidance, and the situation 
card is an ideal way to provide both guidance and freedom in expression. 
If appropriate situations are not already present in the textbook, they can 
easily be created for each chapter, with the context changing according to 
the chapter topics. For example, a situation card pertaining to a chapter 
on clothing might read: 

Go to the department store, choose an outfit for a particular occa- 
sion, and discuss size, color, and price with the salesperson. Your 
outfit should include shoes. 

Upgrading the situation to include a complication, the same context can 
be presented in the following way: 

You're in the clothing department of a store to buy a blue sports 
jacket There is only one jacket left in your size, but when you reach 
for it, you find out that another person also wants it. Both of you give 
the salesperson reasons why he or she should sell the jacket to you. 
[Braggerand Rice, 2, p. 311.] 

It is clear that students cannot simply translate these situations but rather 
must communicate the ideas presented in them as best as they can within 
the scope of their language ability. Each student will probably have a 
different way of approaching the problem and this is where true creativity 
comes into play- 
Numerous classroom activities have been created and published over 
the last few years, such that the woric of instructors need not be particular- 
ly Overwhelming. In addition to activities presented in textbooks, ancil- 
lary materials such as teacher's editions, instructor's manuals, tapes, etc. 
add to the v/'*?\th of materials. Meaningful communication is at the heart 
of many activities texts [sec Moskowitz (11), Stevick (19), Schulz (16), 
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Westphal (20), Savignon and Bems (IS), Smith (17), Guntermann and 
Phillips (4), Sadow (14), and Macdonald and Rogers-Gordon (9) ]. Anoth- 
er useful source of information for the foreign language instructor is the 
many ESL texts that have appeared on the market Because they tend to 
be organized along the functional-notional lines, they provide activities 
that can be incorporated easily into the foreign language classroom. One 
such example is the scries Lifelines h 2, 3, 4: Coping Skills in English by 
Foley and Pomann (3), where students progress systematically from "Hello 
and Goodbye" (Chapter 1, Lifelines 1) to "Personal Information: Giving 
information about yourself during a job interview; Writing a r£sum6" 
(Chapter 14, Lifelines 4). 

At the Intermediate Level, small-group work can begin and is very 
successful in fostering communication. Planning a trip, a party, the build- 
ing of a house, etc. can be done in groups of four or five, with the results 
reported back to the entire class. Although the teacher is not with any of 
the groups unless questions are raised, the process of reporting back allows 
ample time for correction to take place after the report has been made. If 
lexical, grammr.ucal, and structural lessons flow naturally from the state- 
ments made by students, this supports Rivers' contention that skill- 
getting and skill-using should flow naU'irally one from the other without 
stated lines of demarcation (12, 13). In every activity, students should 
be held accountable for what they have done or said, so that the end 
result of accurate communication can be achieved. As the flow of com- 
munication becomes easier, the correctness of speech must be increased 
progressively. 



Materials for the Advanced Level 

An Advanced-Level speaker should be considered as someone who speaks 
the language quite well, someone who could live on the economy in the 
target ctilture and work in a fairly routine job that does not demand a great 
deal of improvisation or present unknown situations. A percentage break- 
down of the relative contribution chart indicates that pronunciation con- 
tributes 10 percent to effective communicrition, vocabulary 39 percent, 
grammar 38 percent, fluency 8 percent, and the sociolinguistic factor S 
percent The most significant shift we note here is that the contribution 
of grammar, i.e., accuracy, has increased dramatically since the Interme- 
diate Level. This, in turn, supports Higgs' (6, p. 7) contention that in order 
to arrive at this level, systematic error correction must occur from the very 
beginning of language study, and that if students are to rise to the Ad- 
vanced Level, accuracy must have a prominent place in their language 
learning. In terms of accuracy, the Advanced-Level speaker can now be 
understood by a native speaker of the language who is not accustomed to 
dealing with foreigners. Fluency and the sociolinguistic factors have re- 
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mained stable since the Intermediate Level, showing no marked increase 
in contribution to speech. This is to be expected since these are the ele- 
ments that usually keep a person from sounding like a native speaker even 
though comniunication is already effectively managed. 

The most important factor in the proficiency description is that the 
Advanced-Level speaker is able to narrate and describe in present, past, 
and future time;. This indicates that, unlike the Intermediate speaker >^'ho 
still essentially communicates in sentences, the Advanced speaker is able 
to speak in paragraphs and convey the notion of time fairly accurately. 
The word time is used in this descriptor because, at this level, it is accepta* 
ble for someone to convey the future by using such expressions as "I plan 
to . . . "I expect to . . . "I hope to . . . "Fm going to . . . wherever 
such expressions are possible in a given language. In French, for example, 
the use of the true future tense is not required until the Superior-Level, 
in parr, because it has been noted that this is not a high-frequency tense 
in the 'Jaily spoken language. If the French themselves favor the immedi- 
ate future in conversation, then it would seem unreasonable for us to 
expect our students to acquire habits that the French tend to avoid. There 
should never be a question of making students more French than the 
French, more Spanish than the Spanish, or more German than the Ger- 
mans. To return to our example of the future tense, the Educated Native 
Speaker of French is, of course, able to use it if he or she chooses to do 
so. Consequently, as learners of French move into the Superior Level and, 
therefore,, closer to the Educated Native Speaker, they must also acquire 
th? ability to use the future tense. 

For purposes of materials development, tlie notions of description and 
narration are crucial to a change in focus. Grammatically, this implies that 
students are now able to use connectors such as relative pronouns fairly 
accurately, that they have added many function words to their la-guage, 
that their use of modifiers has increased, and that they can begin, contin- 
ue, and end a story. Control of elements such as possessive and demon- 
strative adjectives, which are unstable at the lower levels, is now expected 
most of the time. Object pronouns should be used correctly and with 
regularity to keep narration and description from becoming-repetitive. 
Prepositions should be in place, and the notion of negation should have 
been developed to include the concepts of never, no one, no longer, and 
so forth. 

All of the above suggest that we must it^w concentrate on giving these 
students ample opportunity for narration and description. It further indi- 
cates that extensive work needs to be done with the concepts of past, 
present, and future time. Most important^ it suggests that instructors must 
allow students to speak without interruption of the language they are 
trying to create and the story they are trying to tell. Constant interruption 
under these circumstances 'vill lead to disjointed discourse, discrete sen- 
tences, and little sense of continuity. Yet correction must still be a part of 
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the learning process, so activities must still be guided, and systematic 
fcilow-up for correction must have its place. 

The materials suggested earlicr-e.g., ads, pictures, cartoons, slides, 
newspapers, and magazines— will now be used somewhat differently since 
students arc asked to engage in lengthier discourse. One may ask them to 
describe something in detail or to create a story with invented or imagined 
details. Autobiographical elements used eariier in mostly question/answer 
form should be expanded and elaborated. It is now possible to add current 
events, with students recounting the details of a story tl\ey heard on the 
radio or read in a newspaper. Those who are not familiar with the current 
political scene (as many students are not), can concentrate on what is 
happening on campus, student elections, controversial issues, or the stu- 
dent newspaper. What is important here is not that the course suddenly 
be transformed into a political science course, but that students acquire 
the skills to function in a variety of contexts requiring the ability to inform 
someone about something. The following are specific techniques allowing 
them to do so. 

Reporting back what has been heard or read. First, students need to be 
taught the linguistic elements commonly needed to report back effectively. 
This can be accomplished initially through short utterances: 'Mary, 
what did you do yesterday? *I stayed at home and did my homework. I 
also helped my parents in the garden.*** ** *PauI, tell u? what Mary did 
yesterday.* *Mary said that she stayed at home and did her homework. She 
also helped her parents in the garden.* ** In other words, students need to 
become adept at using introductory statements such as ''she said,** ''she 
explained,** and so forth. From there, they can be asked to gather informa- 
tion from other students and to combine this information into a short 
paragraph foe reporting to the rest of the class. In some instances, they can 
be the observers in a group, or the recording secretary, who is responsible 
for summarizing what has been said. Also, students must be ablp to bring 
their narration or description to a smooth closure and not simply stop 
speaking at the end of the last sentence. In addition, the ability to state 
opinion becomes increasingly important since students need to learn how 
to comment on what was said using appropriate opinion statements. 

Selling something to someone. Students try to convince someone of the 
superior quality of the product they are trying to sell. This includes the 
ability to make comparisons and use the superlative and many descriptive 
adjectives. Advertisements for this activity may be chosen either by the 
instructor or the student 

Teaching the teacher. You, the instructor, must choose a subject area with 
which you are not very fan^iUar but that you know is well known by 
students, for example, rock music or a particular singer, sports, dances. 
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movies, etc. In small groups or as a class, students prepare to teach you 
ai; much as possible about their subject They will usually prepare this 
ahead of time so that they can support what they are saying with examples 
(taped songs, visuals, demonstrations). The advantage of choosing topics 
truly unfamiliar to the teacher is that students know they are not simply 
repeating things already well known to the teacher. In this instance they 
are the experts. 

Short lectures. Pick a subject that is not commonly an area of expertise 
for most teenagers (e.g., classical music). Present a concise, five-minute 
speech about the topic and then have students summarize what they have 
learned. As students become accustomed to this procedure, it is important 
that you include opinion statements so that they learn to reflect your 
feelings about the particular topic. Note-taking may or may not be al- 
lowed. 

Semantic fields. Word association that leads to short sentences at the 
Novice and Intermediate levels leads to more extensive narration at the 
Advanced Level. In fact, brainstorming a word results in the creation of 
stories, factual or invented. For example, the word green may first recall 
a single word. Then students have to explain why they made the particular 
association, telling the story that is connected with it. Words such as 
money, work, vacation, ox parents zvt particularly useful, in that they elicit 
not only facts but also many personal feelings. 

Comparing with autobiographical information. Students compa e their 
upbringing and childhood i j that of their parents or grandparents. They 
then explain what they intend to do once they have children of their own. 
This allows them to highlight the problems parents have in raising chil- 
dren today, the problems that are likely to exist in the future, and the ones 
they would probably not have had twenty or thirty years ago. At the sanie 
time, students are revealing a great deal about themselves as individuals. 

Situation cards with a complication. The situation cards used at the Inter- 
mediate Level were planned to give students the ability to get into, through, 
and out of a routine, expected situation. At the Advanced Level, students 
must now cope with a problem that presents itself unexpectedly. To judge 
how effectively communication takes place, it is useful to give the situa- 
tion card to only one student, while his or her partner is left in the dark 
about what is going to happen. The partner's understanding of the situa- 
tion helps to determine how well the task was handled. It also obliges the 
second student to react spontaneously to the situation. Another interest- 
ing variation consists of giving each student a card, but neither knows 
what is on the other's card. Neither person knows therefore how the other 
will react, thus making improvisation an imperative. 
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Summarizing an article or piece of writing. Each student reads a short 
article as homework. In class he or she is given two minutes cO recount 
the essence of the article. If the same work has been read by the entire 
class, the rest of the students are then invited to comment on the summa- 
ry, add to it, disagree on the interpretation of the message, or agree with 
the points that have been made. If different articles are read by each 
student, the rest of the class may ask questions for clarification or addi- 
tional information. 

Debate. Students are divided into groups of five, with two arguing for and 
two arguing against the topic question, and one serving as the moderator. 
Topics should be sufficiently controversial to ensure a lively debate (e.g., 
the drinking age, capital punishment, etc.). Each member of the team 
chooses a particular aspect of the topic and is allowed two or three minutes 
to present the point of view. The result will be a short paragraph. When 
all the members of the debate team have made their statements, they are 
invited to challenge statements made by the opposing faction. Finally, the 
rest of the class asks the panel questions for clarification or commentary. 
A vote can then be taken to determine which side presented its arguments 
more effectively. The moderator is the timekeeper and directs follow-up 
discussion. 

Description of activities. Since it is assumed that the Advanced-Level 
speaker can describe his or her activities on a typical or particular day, this 
should be a regular part of class activities. Expectations would include 
correct use of the reflexive in the languages that necessitate it and accuracy 
in present as well as past and future tenses. Since daily activities often do 
not vary greatly among students in the same age group, the question of 
how these activities vary on holidays, vacations, and weekends can add 
the variety needed to keep the descriptions interesting. To reduce the 
amount of time devoted to this activity, students can be instructed to get 
the information from their neighbor during the minutes before class be- 
gins. The instructor can then arbitrarily choose one of them to give the 
information thus obtained to the rest of the class. This procedure has the 
additional advantage of getting students accustomed to using the target 
language outside of class and to help them realize that it is not only used 
during the precise time of the class period. They should already be busy 
communicating with each other when the teacher enters the class. Periodi- 
cally, during the semester or year, the information they are to get can be 
changed. 

Film. At the Advanced Level, students should be able to retell stories they 
have seen or heard. If films arc not readily available to instructors, story- 
telling can be based on movies students have seen. Ifa target-language film 
is being shown on campus or in town, students am be required to see it 
so that everyone will have a common basis for discussion. 
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Current events. At regularly paced intervals, students are asked to talk 
about an article they have read in the newspaper or a story they have heard 
on the radio or seen on television. In addition to reinforcing speaking 
skills, this activity helps students to inculcate the habit of informing 
themselves about what is happening in the world. Because foreign lan- 
guage newspapers or news broadcasts arc not always available, it is also 
valuable for students to acquire the habit of reading the newspapers their 
parents read or make a habit of listening tc radio or television news. The 
important result is that they will acquire the ability to recount in the target 
language what they have read, heard, or seen. If one of these news stories 
happens to concern the taiget culture, so much the better. 

Integration with other subjects studied in school. Description and narration 
can be based on a book students have read in English class, a composition 
they have heard in music class, a painting they have studied in art history, 
or a problem they discussed in social studies. The added advantage to this 
type of integration with the urgct language is that students will begin to 
appreciate the interrelationships of subjects and will understand them not 
as isolated courses of study but rather as integral parts of the human 
experience. 



Materials for the Superior Level 

The percentage breakdown represented in the relative contribution model 
indicates that pronunciation at the Superior Level now contributes 5 
percent to total speech production, vocabulary 27 percent, grammar 45 
percent, fluency 15 percent, and the sociolinguistic factor 8 percent. The 
emphasis has now decidedly moved to grammatical accuracy, and this is 
the factor that distinguishes the speech of a Superior-Level speaker. 

What should students be prepared for in order to successfully complete 
the tasks characteristic of this level? First, the Superior rating represents 
professional competency in the language. The individual no longer simply 
lives on the economy, but is able to be an independent individual within 
the target culture. Although he or she will still be recognized a.<t a foreigner, 
most tasks likely to be required can be accomplished with relative ease. 
The speaker should be able to improvise in unfamiliar situations, use 
circumlocution to disguise some of the lacunae still existing in the lan- 
guage, hypothesize using conditional sentences, support opinion, state the 
pros and cons, present differing points of view, and react correctly to the 
nuances of almost any discussion. A Superior-Level speaker is a full 
conversational partner who contributes completely to the discussion, at 
least linguistically. Since, at this point, students are at the most mature 
stages of their formal language learning, the range and use of materials are 
virtually limitless. Students must be given the opportunity to converse as 
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much as possible, wiih refinements and corrections xtiddz less frequently 
than was done earlier. 

Situations. These arc now designed to be unfamiliar, with some vocabu- 
lary items that students have probably not encountered before. The in- 
structor should, however, be fairly certain that circumlocution is within 
their capability so that linguistic breakdown does not occur. Students 
should understand that they may not know every word in the situation but 
that they should do the best they can to communicate the message, work- 
ing ajround the word and finding ways to replace it. If they have been 
trained from the very first course to say things in different ways, they will 
nc! have a great deal of difficulty grasping this concept and they should 
get along quite well. 

T/uring a severe thunderstorm you discover that the water is pouring 
into your basement and that your floor drains are plugged up. When 
you try to call tlie plumber, you find out that your phone is out. Go 
to your neighbor, explain the situation, ask to borrow some brooms 
and buckets, and ask if you can use the phone to call the plumber. 
Ask your neighbor if he or she could come and help you sweep the 
water out of the basement. 

This situation is one that students are not likely to have experienced, and 
it contains vocabulary that is not usually taught. In short, it requires them 
to Co the best they can to get the help they need. 

Because the number of contexts has been inc.'eased to include work- 
related and career«oriented considerations at the Superior Level, it is 
important to create materials and strategies that aI2ow students to enter 
into the type of language that reflects their professional interests. This may 
include business terminology, social work, literature, teaching, technical 
translation, and so forth. Since mc^ students do not yet find themselves 
in a real professional situation but rather in courses preparing them for 
the future, discussion of more technical aspects of other courses is one way 
to approach these topics. It is not really a question of becoming too 
technical but of being able to discuss basic concepts in lay terms. One does 
not have to be a doctor to ulk about what doctors do, nor does one have 
to be a lawyer to describe the most common professional concerns of the 
lawyer. Perhaps more detail can be demanded when students arc address- 
ing the profession of their choice, particularly since other course work has 
probably given them a special expertise in their chosen field. 

Hypothesizing and supporting opinion are the main distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Superior Level. However, before conversation flows freely, 
much practice is needed to solidify conditional tenses and sentences. This 
may be done with exercises of sentence completion, where either the first 
element or the resulting clause is given. To develop accurate habits at this 
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stage, the repetition of the clause in conjunction with the response is 
important 

Examples: If I could relive my life... 

If I could spend an afternoon with the president 

of the U.S.... 
If I had children ... 

... I would have gone to another university. 

... I would go to China. 

... I would not lend her the money. 

Problem solving. A series of problems is presented and students have to 
give advice to another person or group ("If I were you, I would . . ."'). The 
person or group receiving the advice may ask for clarification (**When 
would you . . . , why would you ... , where would you . . ."). If the prob- 
lems are designed well, they will represent some concerns and situations 
in which students may one day find themselves or have already experi- 
enced. Topics of particular interest are: getting a job, not getting a job, 
* responses tc hypothetical interview questions, unemployment, to have or 
not to have a family, how children should be raised, what you would do 
if you found out that your company requires you to travel extensively and 
therefore leave your family, etc. 

Radio and TV broadcasts. Students may prepare presentations, including 
weather* sports, and so forth. A more challenging experience consists of 
turning on the television set in the classroom, turning off the sound, and 
having students invent the dialogue or act as the announcers as the pro- 
gram progresses. Programs that are particulariy useful for this type of 
activity arc soap operas, cartoons, and sports events. 

Conversational fillers. One important aspect of real conversation is know- 
ing how to hesitate, to disguise the searching for a word or structure. In 
part, this is accomplished with conversational fillers or hesitation words. 
Every teacher knows how difficult it is to introduce these into student 
speech so that they will emerge correctly and at the appropriate times. To 
begin with* the fillers must be part of a relatively structured situation. For 
example* a small group is given a particular topic to discuss. At the same 
time, each student in the group is given a card with a number of fillers and 
is instructed to use each one at least once during the course of the discus- 
sion. The same can be done with idiomatic expressions used to state 
opinion or with any other recurring expression that is not context-specific. 

Taped conversations used as a basis for the class lesson. A group of stu- 
dents is asked to tape ten minutes of a discussion on a given topic or a 
topic of their choice. The tape is then used on the same or subsequent day 
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as the basis for the lesson* The conversation is analyzed grammalically, 
lexically, and from a cultural point of view. The instructor and students 
make suggestions and corrections, find different ways of expressing the 
same idea, work with vocabulary groups, analyze the preciseness with 
which ideas were expressed. This activity will be upgraded or downgraded 
automatically because students will always express themselves at the level 
that is most natural to them. It can thus be used at almost any level, even 
when the expression of ideas is still very basic. Students enjoy this activity 
because they know their contribution determines the lesson; they hear 
their own voices, they are praised for what they do well, and they learn 
what they can improve. 

Interpretation, analysis, and criticism. One important characteristic of 
Superior-Level speakers is that they deal more comfortably with abstract 
concepts, allowing them to discuss controversial subjects, philosophical 
or moral problems, and the intangibles of feeling. At this point, for exam- 
ple, the teachci can play a classical composition and ask students to 
describe the feelings the music evokes in them. Examples of related activi- 
ties are the discussion of various levels of meaning in a literary text such 
as a poem; the interpretation and criticism of a speech delivered by a 
political candidate or figure; the discussion of stereotypes, cultural 
differences, and similarities; and the expression of reactions to stressful or 
happy situations. Since very few contexts are offlimits at the Superior 
Level, it is generally easier to promote discussion providing, of course, 
that the contexts are somehow of interest to students. 



Homework Assignments and the Development of Oral 
Proficiency 

Perhaps the most difficult task facing a teacher is how to have students 
continue conversational practice outside of class. The following sugges- 
tions require little or no teacher preparation and they enable students to 
practice what has been learned in class. Too oflen, speaking the target 
language occurs only during the three to five weekly hours of class. With 
twenty to thirty students in the average class, it is clear that each student 
will have relatively little time to work on this skill. 

Conversational partners. At the beginning of the year or semester, students 
who live near each other are paired up as conversational partners. They 
are instructed to spend two half-hour periods per week in conversation 
with each other. Until they become comfortable with this practice, they 
may be given specific subjects of discussion. They are then asked to report 
back to the teacher and/or the class, to explain any conclusions they have 
reached and why, to explain when and why they had problems expressing 
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a particular idea. A diflferent and perhaps more efficient check is to have 
them tape their conversations to be turned in. Suggestions and corrections 
are then recorded directly onto the tape by the teacher. It is important to 
note not only the negative features but also the strengths in order to make 
the conversational partnership a positive experience. The two students 
then listen to the instructor's comments together and consciously work on 
incorporating corrections and suggestions into the next conversation. 

Taped homework. Among the many arsignments that can be done on 
cassette arc the following: interview someone, answer a series of ques- 
tions, present a point of view on a problem, tape a skit with other students, 
read a text, give a short lecture. For regular, direct communication with 
the teacher, students can be asked to keep a taped journal, an audio 
cassette on which they record anything that comes to mind, such as a 
problem, a request for information, a request for an opinion or any other 
message they wish to transmit to the teacher. The instructor then answers 
directly on the cassette. This is a variation on the dialogue journal (18), 
and is a more personal, individual means of communication. 

This type of homework is particularly important in a conversation 
course, where too frequently homework consists exclusively of reading or 
writing, skills that contribute only indirectly to the development of oral 
proficiency. The more often students arc given the opportunity to engage 
in meaningful conversation, the more feedback they receive on their way 
of expressing ideas, the more likely it is that their language skills will 
improve. 



Summary 

In this chapter we have attempted to describe some of the many activities 
and possible materials that may be used to develop oral proficiency. Most 
of these activities involve the other skills— reading, listening, speaking, 
culture— although in these instances they serve primarily as supporting 
skills for oral communication. This emphasis on the oral skill does not 
suggest, however, that speaking is or should be considered more impor- 
tant than writing or the receptive skills. In terms of proficiency, it is simply 
the one that has been worked with first, the one that has a proficiency 
evaluation firmly in place, the one that has been developed with greater 
difficulty in past years. With the introduction of the Oral Proficiency 
Interview into academia has come the realization that perhaps too little 
attention has been paid to the development of oral proficiency in the past, 
thai too little has been known about its place in the classroom, that it has 
been simpler to talk about than to put appropriate techniques into action. 
Rather than overshadowing the development of proficiency in the other 
skills, speaking is now on a more equal footing in pedagogical considera- 
tions and practice. 
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The basic principles proposed for speaking activities and materials may 
alfo be followed for the other skills. The ACTFL Provisional Proficiency 
Guidelines are again the best descriptors of what may be expected at the 
various levels and the contexts that are appropriate. Whenever possible, 
it is advisable to devote some time in each class period to the specific 
skills, upgrading materials as necessary, moving from the factual and 
concrete to the abstract, from words to sentences to paragraphs, from 
survival situations to the unfamiliar. Materials should be designed to 
challenge students to progress beyond themselves, to help them realize 
their potential, to give them the opportunity to work with and acquire the 
authentic language as it is spoken and written in the target culture. 
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Arabic Proficienqr Guidelines 



The following article was taken directly from aN'Arabiwa 18,1&2 (1985):45-70. aU 
^Arabivya is the journal of the American Association of Teachers of Arabia 

In this article, Allen describes and discusses the problem of diglossia in the 
establishment of guidelines for Arabia While recognizing the difficulty in ^eluding other 
forms of Arabic, Allen promotes the idea of establishing guidelines for Modem Standard 
Arabia The latter part of the article contains the actual proposed guidelines for Arabic. 

Roger Allen, professor of Arabic at the University of Pennsylvania and one of the 
leaders of the proficiency movement, is an ACTFL-certifled trainer in Arabia 

The editors would like to thank the editor of al-'Arabiwa. Frederick Cadora of The 
Ohio State University, for permission to reprint this article. 
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ARABXC PROPXCXENCY GUXDBLXNES 



ROGER ALLEN * 

University of Pennsylvania 



In Al- Arabiyya 17 we published a short article describing the 
process of preparing a set of proficiency guidelines for Modern Stan- 
dard -Arabic, along with a series of "premises" under which the work 
would proceed. 

The guidelines have now been prepared in preliminary and provi- 
sional form and are included as the second part of this article. My 
colleagues, Drs, Adel Allouche and Mohansned Jiyad (assisted by David 
Pinault, Dwight Reynolds, p.eem Safadi, and Mary Tahan) , and I are now 
working with the American Council for th<£ Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) on the process of revising and refining these guidelines 
before they are to take their place in published form alongside those 
already issued (French, Spanish, German, to be soon followed by 
Russian, Japanese, and Chinese), This article constitutes an invita- 
tion to members of the American Association of Teachers of Arabic to 
participate in the process through comments and criticisms, 

I have prefaced the text of the guidelines with an introductory 
section in which I have tried to outline some of the issues and prob- 
lems which have to be faced in preparing such descriptions. While the 
introduction reflects the views of the Working Group in Arabic at the 
University of Pennsylvania, it also represents the results of a number 
of extremely useful discussions on the subject with teachers of 
Arabic, linguists, and educational theorists. 
Please send your comments to: 
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Profossor Kcvjor AUon, 
Department of Oriuntiil Studies, 
university of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 10104. 



Introduction 



It is not our wish or intention to downplay the significance 
of the large number of problems which face any group which would on- 
c^civor to produce proficiency guidelines for Arabic. On the other 
hand* we firmly believe that the days when scholars who use Arabic in 
their scholariShip and teaching can proclaim that Arabic is either "dif- 
ficult** or ••different'* should be at an end. It is our hope co place 
Arabic within the fold of other foreign languages as they are taught 
in the Western world, rather than to keep it outside that milieu, like 
:;on>e exotic plant. Let us therefore address some of the issues 
head-on in the hope of finding, if not solutions to the problems, then 
at least compromises which may be generally acceptable. 

The issue of diglossia in Arabic has been widely explored by 
linguists, and there seems little point in elaborating here, what con- 
cerns us more are the implications of that situation for learners and 
teachers of the language. 

The language used for oral communication between Arabs will be 
one of a number of colloquial dialects. Geographically contiguous dia- 
lects (such as, say, those of Lebanon and Cairo) have almost complete 
inter-comprehensibility, aided to a large degree by the modern communi- 
cations media. On the other hand, dialects seprirated by wide distances 
(e.g., Moroccan and Iraqi) have less inter-comprehensibility. Thus, 
in certain situations (such as international conferences within the 
Arab world, including the Arab League) a form of the standard written 
language is used for oral comfsunication. Such is also the case with 
news broadcasts, the United Nations (where standard Arabic is one of 
♦he official lanq lages) , and some theatrical productions and university 
'.ertuios. It wi l bt» observed, however, that none of these represent 
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the day*to*day proficiency skills as envisaged by the ACTFL guidelines. 

We thus have a language, called Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) in 

c c^ 

English and often al^lugha al- aribiyya al-'iau asira or even al-lugha 
al-fusha al'-mu asira in Arabic, which is spoken in certain circum- 
stances of a very restricted nature. 

The standard language of written comnunication in Arabic is 
MSA just mentioned. It is used throughout the Arab world and is the 
modern manifestation of al-lugha al-fusha , the so-called ''classical 
Arabic" which finds its most revered manifestations in the Qur*an and 
also in the masterpieces of Islamic thought and Arabic literature. 
The very term " al-fusha ** is a superlative adjective meaning *'most 
eloquent** or **most correct usage , ** and this reflects a widely held 
opinion among speakers of Arabic that the written language is somehoi^ 
a **better** language than the colloquial, the ^aramiyya which means 
(literally) **plebeian.** such attitudes and opinions need not, of 
course, affect the decisions which we are to reach regarding the 
composition of Arabic guidelines, but they are cited purely to give an 
illustration of the way in which many Arabic speakers regard the 
division within their language. 

The problems raised by this situation have already been 
addressed by some organizations which teach Arabic. We would cite as 
an example the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) in Washington, D.C. 
which, in the light of the above situation, decided to teach a kind of 
**middle language** which is a blend of the spoken standard language 
with a number of lexical items culled from the colloquial dialect of 
the region of Jordan*Israel-Syria*Lebanon} there are obviously differ-* 
ences within the dialect region, but it is often referred to in 
textbooks as Levantine Arabic. Graduates of the program are able to 
communicate orally with a large number of speakers of Arabic from 
within this particular dialect area and from others as well. However, 
the language which they acquire is not the spoken language of any 
dialect area and thus, while graduates are indeed able to communicate 
effectively and to carry out the tasks for which they are trained, 
genuine proficiency (interpreted literally as replicar.ing the native- 
speaking environment) is not attained. We should make it clear that 
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the FSI program has been discussed above not in order to criticize 
either its program or the results which are achieved; far from it. 
Tiie goals set by the .program represent one of the few attempts in the 
tcdclung of Arabic thus far to produce students with any kind of real 
proficiency in the language. The compromises which they have reached 
may not produce genuine proficiency in the narrow sense, but constitute 
precisely the kind of decision-making process which is needed in order 
to compose ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines. 

Without adaptations and adjustments, then, the proficiency 
guidelines for Arabic will not be able to replicate those of the other 
languages for which guidelines have been written so far. To a cert^iin 
extent co«prc«ises will have to be made which acknowledge the language 
situation (8) described above. There may also need to be some accommoda* 
tion between theoretical demands of proficiency and pedagogical feasi- 
bility. There seems after all to be little purpose in producing a set 
of theoretically immaculate guidelines which cannot be implemented. 



One possible solution to the dilemma which presents itself is 
the alternative of writing guidelines for speaking and listening which 
use descriptions culled from the colloquial dialects and of writing 
guidelines for reading and writing based on the standard written lan- 
guage. There are two immediately apparent problems associated with 
this suggestion: 

(1) The first is connected with the question of which dialect (s) 
to choose (unless, that is, we are to decide to write them for vir- 
tually all the major dialects) . This is not merely a linguistic 
decision, as it were, but one where not a little politics and eco* 
nomics is involved. During the heyday of Nasserite sentiment in 
the Arab world, Egyptian dialect (meaning that of Cairo) enjoyed 
mucn popularity throughout the Arab world (aided and abetted by 
film and television production , a factor which still persists) . 
This was further emphasized in the teaching of Arabic in this 
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country by the fact that our major and best program of study 
abroad, the Center for Arabic Studies Abroad (CASA) , was based in 
Cairo and* that our students learned colloquial Cairene as part of 



Today, on the other hand, the position of Cairene/Egyptian col- 
loquial as the primary dialect seems much more equivocal, although 
it is freely admitted that Egyptians do not believe that! 
Economic factors might suggest that a dialect of the Gulf or that 
of Iraq would be more •'practical** for many students of Arabic. 
However, the CAiJA program continues to exist and indeed to thrive. 
It still requires that students study the colloquial of Cairo as 
part of the program, and rightly so. Is there, then, a case for 
writing the oral-skill descriptiora for this colloquial (and per- 
haps two or three others)? 

(2) The second issue is a purely practical one unconnected 
with the theoretical implications of proficiency. It concerns the 
feasibility of offering courses of study in Arabic at Western 
institutions which will allow for such a combination of the 
standard written language with a colloquial dialect. There are at 
the moment very few institutions which offer courses in colloquial 
dialects and, to my knowledge, none which would take a student 
through to the advanced levels on the ACTFIi scale. This also 
seems to imply that we would ha' e to rely on the CASA program to 
attain those levels, a decision which would (a) restrict us to 
Cairene colloquial as our choice of oral medium and (b) restrict 
those students attaining advanced levels of proficiency to those 
who can attend the CASA program. 

The second of these issues is admittedly a largely practical 
matter, the resolution of which should probably follow rather than pre- 
cede the preparation of proficiency guidelines. However, like the 
first category, it does illustrate some of the issues associated with 
the adoption of any colloquial dialect (s) as the medium of oral expres- 
sion within the guidelines* 

A. second possibility (and the one which we have actually pursued 
nhus far in our preliminary version of the guidelines) is to write a set 
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of guidelines for the stAncUrd written language (MSA). This, there- 
fore, includes the speaking and listening skills, even though, in speak- 
ing at least, the sicuacion is not a real one: native speakers of Ara- 
bic do not discuss the weather with each other in HSA! Our aim thus 
far has been basically to get something down in writing to which 
people can react and (one hopes) respond. Let it, therefore, be 
clearly and freely adaitted that the descriptions of the speaking 
skill, in particular at the higher levels of Advanced and Superior, do 
not replicate native-'speaking situations (except in specific circum- 
stances such as pan-Arab conferences and meetings) . However, while it 
is not the «ediua of oral coMunication between Any two speakers of a 
dialect area, it is potentially a seans of communication at the 
disposal of any educated Arab when required. Two issues which 
immediately emerge are that: 

(1) This is thus not a **natural** situation even for a highly 
educated native speaker unless he is, say, a teacher at Al-Azhar 
University in Cairo or a Taha Husayn who may (or in Taha Husayn's 
case, did) na^itually converse in standard Arabic; 

(2) Noneducated native speakers of Arabic (of whatever cate- 
gory) are thus excluded. As a footnote, one might add that this 
does replicate the real situation to a degree in that in many vil- 
lages someone will often have to interpret the television news or 
even the newspaper for those who have not studied the standard writ- 
ten language* This, however, does not oiake the situation any more 
desirable. 

There are, of course, practical conveniences to being able to write 
the proficiency gu^tielines for a single language, not the least of 
which is that it keeps Arabic in some sort of conformity with the 
other languages for which guidelines have been produced. We might 
also suggest that much theoretical evidence, corroborated by institu- 
tions such as the Arabic School at Hiddlebury College and the Arabic 
program at the University of Pennsylvania, suggests that teaching all 
four skills on the basis of a single language— Modern Standard Written 
Arabic-*i8 a tremendous aid in the internalization of the structure 
and principles o£ the language system, as the different skills 
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reinforc* each other* H«re« however « we are talking about p^d^^oqy and 
not about proficiency* 

These two sections illustrate different approaches to the prob- 
lems which have been outlined* There will no doubt be others* The 
working group at the University of Pennsylvania would be eager to hear 
fron MfHbers of the Aaerican Association of Teachers of Arabic concern* 
ing their views on this important subject* Meanwhile^ we %^uld like 
to suggest at least one cowproiiise solution^ if only to **set the ball 
rolling** on A'^^f one of a series of such possible solutions to our 
dilenM. 

If we acknowledge that the result which is nost desirable in 
acquiring Arabic in the Western %#orld is proficiency in both the stan- 
dard written language »nd a colloquial dialect^ then one possible solu- 
tion night -be to require that all students who wish to be certified at 
the Advanced or Superior levels in Arabic should also be proficient 
<at soMtt level to be described and defined) in a colloquial dialect* 
This« too# is a conpro«ise« of course* Ix does^ however « have the 
virtue of acknowlef^^ing the desirability of using a colloquial dialect 
in oral comounication at the higher levels of proficiency while 
preserving the pedagogical qualities of describing a single language. 



Note: The following guidelines for Arabic are both provisional 
and preliminary* At this stage they have no official status of any 
kind: they are being »ade available on a limited basis only and 
solely for the purpose of comment. They have been prepared at the 
request and with the approval of ACTFL (the American Council for the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages) and are intended to serve the purpose 
for Arabic that other guidelines have already served for French^ 
German^ an^ Spanish^ and— soon--for Chinese^ Japanese^ and Russian* 
All these language-specific guidelines endeavor to conform (insofar as 
possible) with the CENERIC GUXCELIKES which were prepared with the 
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purpose of strving for all languages. The guidelines for Arabic below 
should be considered therefore within these tenns of reference. 

The journal of the American Association of Teachers of Arabic 
(AATA), Al-^Arabiyya 17 (1984), contains a short statement concerning 
the parameters within which these Arabic guidelines have been prepared; 
interested readers are referred to that statement. Above all, it 
should be emphasized that the use of Modern Standard Arabic as the 
language mediu« for all the skill descriptions is essentially a matter 
of convenience and that others may wish to adapt the guidelines for 
use within programs of study in which the colloquial dialects are also 
included. 



Guidelines for Speaking 

Novice Low 

Unable to function m spoken Modern Standard Arabic, Oral pro- 
duction is limited to occasional isolated wor^j such as \ — >._;-»or 
Essentially no communicative ability. 

Novice Mid 

Able to operate m a very limited capacity within very predict- 
able areas of need. Vocabulary is limited to that necessary to express 
sirsple elementary tnd basic courtesy formulae. Some examples are: 
cj t < , j^** , 4 ui * u- ^.1 . Can answer with proper re- 

sponses to a limited number of two-part courtesy formulae: — - 

wh '^ i - jj_r , but purely from memorired reper- 

toire. Syntax is fragmented. Virtually no conjugations of the verb 
are used. The majority of utterances consist of isolated words or 
shore formulae of not more than two or three words and are marked by 
long pauses and repetition of interlocutor's words. Pronunciation of 
Arabic sounds not present in English (such as * # * • * rol^^d j , 
and eirphatics) is barely intelligible; rarely distinguishes I < from 
short vowels. Pronunciation strongly conditioned by first language. 
Can be understood only wi^h difficulty, even by persons ;uch as 
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teachers who are used to speaking with non-native speakers or in 
interactions where the context strongly supports the utterance. 

Novice High 

Able to satisfy immediate needs using learned utterances or 
formulae. There is no consistent ability to create original sentences 
or cope with simple survival situations, although there are aome emerg** 
ing signs of spontaneity and flexibility. Can ask a few questions and 
make statements with reasonable accuracy when this involves short memo- 
rized utterances or formuale. There is some increase in utterance 
length, but frequent long pauses and repetition of the interlocutor's 
words still occur. Most utterances arc telegraphic and errors are con- 
stant and numerous in verb forms and in noun-adjective agreement. 
Little or no correct use of idaia construct is evident. Speech is 
marked by enumeration rather than sentences. Vocabulary is limited to 
common areas such as basic objects, some common verbs, and adjectives. 
Verb usage is limited to common forms such as first and third persons; 
identification and use of more complex forms such as the dual, 
feminine plural second and third persons is very weak* Errors are 
frequent and, in spite of repetition, may severely inhibit communica* 
ticn even with persons used to dealing with such learners. Unable to 
make needs known and communicate essential information in a simple 
survival situation. 

intermediate Low 

Able to satisfy basic survival needs and minimum courtesy re- 
quirements. In areas of immediate need or on very familiar topics can 
ask and answer simple questions, initiate and sometimes respond to 
simple statements, and maintain simple face-to-face conversation. Can 
also use limited constructions such as idafa, verb-object phrases, and 
common adverbials such as -*-< f u^^ii and « ^ , Most utter- 

ances contain^ fractured syntax, and other grammatical errors. Vocabu- 
lary inadequiite to express anything but the most elementary needs. Mis- 
understandings frequently arise from poor pronunciation, but with repe- 
cition can generally be understood by native speakers in regular 
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contact with foreigners attempting to speak their language. Little 
precision in information conveyed owing to tentative state of grammati- 
cal development and severe limitations of vocabiilary. 

Intermediate Mid 

Able to satisfy a variety of travel ^nd survival needs and lim* 
ited social demands. Can ask and answer questions on very familiar 
topics and areas of immediate needs. Can initiate and respond to 
simple statements and can maintain simple face-to-face conversation. 
Can ask and answer questions and carry on a conversation on topics be- 
yond basic personal information (i.e., can talk simply about autobio- 
graphical details , leisure-time activicies , daily schedule , and some 
future plans) . Misunderstandings arise because of limited vocabulary, 
frequent grammatical errors, and poor pronunciation. Speech is often 
characterized by long pauses. Greater accuracy in word order, nega- 
tion, idafa constructs. Usage of verb endings, tenses, and time rela- 
tions may still be inconsistent. Fluency is still strained, but gener- 
ally able to be understood by persons used to dealing with foreigners. 

Intermediate High 

Able to satisfy most survival needs and limited social demands. 
Developing flexibility in language production in range of circumstances 
beyond immediate survival needs, although fluency is still uneven. 
Can give rather detailed autobiographical information and discuss 
leisure-time activities. To a lesser degree can talk about non- 
personal topics such as activities of organizations and descriptions 
of events, althouc^h ability to describe and express information in 
these areas is limited. Limited vocabulary range necessitates much 
hesitation. Able to express a few thoughts via circumlocutions, but 
may insert native language equivalents for unknown words or use native 
syntactic patterns when expressing ideas beyond current levels of 
linguistic competence. Has tentative use of derived verb forms and the 
flKSSt common irregular verbs. Can sporadically form and understand 
compound and multi-clause utterances, although cannot sustain coherent 
structures in longer utterances consistently. Extended discourse is 
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largely a series of short, discrete utterances. While coanon word 
order is established, errors still occur in more complex patterns. 
Ability to describe and give precise information limited. Comprehen* 
sible to speakers used to dealing with foreigners, but still has to 
repeat utterances to be understood by the general public. 



Able to satisfy routine social demands and limited school and 
%rar)c requirements. Can handle with confidence, but not facility, most 
social jmd general conversations. Can narrate, describe, and explain 
in pastt present, and future time in both negative and positive forms. 
Can coonunicate facts duid explain points of view in an uncomplicated 
fashion, but cannot conjecture (i.e., no use of conditional structures) 
or coherently support ^ul opinion. Can talk in a general way about 
topics of current events, acadendc activities, work, and leisure pur- 
suits. Needs help in any complications or difficulties. Has easy con- 
trol of idafa constructs and strong verb forms and tentative control 
of time relations, relative clauses, derived and weak verb forms. Gen- 
eral syntax and word order are correct. 

Advanced Plus 

Able to satisfy most school and work requirements and shows 
some ability to communicate on concrete topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. Can n^'*rate, describe, 
and explain in all time frames. Can consistently communicate facts 
and explain points of view in an uncomplicated fashion. Shows some 
ability to support opinions, explain in detail, and handle routine 
work requirements and some complications. Can handle most situations 
of everyday life easily handled in MSA, but still has great difficulty 
with unfamiliar situations— particularly those everyday situations 
which native speakers themselves find troublesome to deal with in MSA. 
Normally controls general vocabulary with some groping still evident. 
Good control of cohesive devices in limited discourse, but errors 
still occur in more complicated structures. Speaking performance is 
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often uneven. Often shows remarkable fluency and ease of speech, but 
under tension or pressure language may break down. 



Able to speak the- language with sufficient structural accuracy 
and vocabulary to participate in most formal and informal conversations 
on practical, social, and professional topics. Can discuss particular 
interests and special fields of competence with reasonable ease; can 
support opinions. May not be able to tailor language to fit various 
audiences or discuss highly abstract topics in depth. Vocabulary is 
broad enough so that speaker rarely has to grope for a word* good use 
of circumlocution. Pronunciation may still be obviously foreign. Con- 
trol of grammar is good. Sporadic errors but not patterns of errors 
in all aspects. Control less consistent in hypothetical and conjec- 
tural structures such as J ... V ! # ui , and ^.i . Varying 
degrees of competency in usage of idiomatic and colloquial expres- 
sions. A 'small proportion of utterances are still literal translations 
from the native language. Particular difficultlas of MSA, such as com- 
pound nunber-ncun phrases, may still be inconsistent or expressed m 
ccDcquial Arabic. Errors virtually never interfere with understanding 
and rarely disturb the native speaker. 



No practical understanding of spoken Arabic. Understanding is 



no abiliry to comprehend even short utterances. 
Novice Mid 

Sufficient comprehension to understand a number of memorized 
utterances m areas of irnr.ediate needs, such as courtesy expressions, 
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e.g., ^ c^l * ^JUJI uLr5 --^^^r^ . Comprehension of longer utter- 
ances requires repetition and usually requires longer pauses. Diffi* 
culty in recognizing the differences between unfamiliar consonants, 
J vs. ^ , vs. , o vs. ^ , as well as short versus long vowels 
of Arabic* 

Novice High 

Sufficient comprehension to understand a number of meit^^^rized 
utterances in areas of immediate needs. Comprehension of slightly 
longer utterances in situations where the context aids understanding, 

?«uch as c .i, .^rt UUU fS 9 ILUc^l J* ? i*i II ^ • Comprehen- 

sion of simple statements about family, age, address, and nationality, 
such as, 9 ^,«-SL_^^l c*il J* 9 q*;,,. o-*t ? ^1 cU J* 9 u)^ ^ . 

Learners are expected to make errors in word endings but understand 
some main ideas of simple conversation* Repetition and/or slow rate 
of speech often required for comprehension. 



Intermediate ^w 

Sufficient comprehension to understand utterances involvxng 
basic survival needs, courtesy, meals, taxi, lodging, and travel re- 
quirements, e.g., aJUi ^ ^JUJI (^jU 9 ^U,JloLi>* ^\ • Can understand 
commands from police or custom officials! ? ''^ * J^j-* o 

" . ^- >^ ?JL^I ^ dLjM ^ • Learners can understand simple direc- 
tions: ^ j^jft w—jbil ♦ . » ■ J * ■ ■ " . Misunderstand- 
ing is frequently caused by lack of vocabulary or by partial and/or im- 
perfect mastery of Arabic grammar mainly in verb conjugation and pos::es- 
sive pronoun suffixes of first person versus second person, e.g. , 
?dU.LiS^:^l vs. c ,^_^LiS ' ? ^1 vs. . In are^s 
of immediate needs or very familiar topics can understand non-memorized 
material, such as simple questions and statements about weather, e.g., 
J— ,j— ikJi J of the week, ^ ^- " V* jm ^j.^" # or dates, 
— «^ — ^ • 
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Intermediate Mid 

Sufficient conprehention to understand about some survival 
needs and so«e social conventions* such as birthday party* VJ — 
j^U,«« y Christmas* f W ju^ y reception* Ji * U» « etc. 

Vocabulary permits understanding of topics beyond survival needs* such 
as personal history* c}^j-^ yi ooJj * p J-^^ ^u^i 

* and hobbies* ^ j-* • ^ * etc. Evidence of begin* 

ning to understand basic constructions t equationaX* verbal* and nomi* 
nal sentences; the use of adjectives and comparative adjectivcxs* simple 
and complex forms idafa * %iord order; and the negation of equationaX* 
reguXar verbaX sentences and nominaX sentences. Negation of both past 
and present sentences. Understanding of grammaticaX structure of 
simpXe future and past by references to adverbiaX phrases* *^ 

Intermediate High 

Sufficient comprehension to understand chort conversations 
about moet survivaX needs and Ximited sociaX conventions. IncreasingXy 
abXe to understand topics beyond inmtediate survivaX needs* such as bio* 
graphicaX information in which past* present* and future are used* 
e»9. * ij t^i >** c o ^ o^l Ja«1 ; * >jLJJ» < •■ n c^^n 
^^.1^ J «u— ^ » DifficuXty in subject-verb agreement and different 
tenses of weak verbss nl , b UJU •«.^jjc^Ui ? JDJ JJL:: . 
Imprecise understanding of sentences and vocabuXary and situations re- 
Xated to the house* daiXy activities* directions* and simpXe announce* 
ments* e.g.* ^ dUJI^^ ^ cLtVi ^ U • ^yJi . Shows spon- 

taneity in understanding* but speed' and consistency of understanding 
uneven* sometimes necessitates repetition for comprehension* Under- 
standing of major syntactic constructions * perfect * itnpe r f ect * and 
future censes and their negation* Fair understanding of conditionaX 
cXauses and reXative cXauses but miscommunication occurs with more com- 
pXex patterns and idiomatic usages. Can get gist of conversation* but 
cannot sustain comprehension in Xonger utterances or in unfamiXiar situ- 
ations* e»g»* Jam ^ij ^iSJ tjj>jj ^j^^^ uls jJ» 
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Still hat to ask for utterances to be repeated. Uaderstanding of de- 
scription and detailed information is limited. 

Advanced 

Sufficient conprehension to understand conversation about rou- 
tine conventions and limited school or vrork requirements, e. g. » 

/ ot ' »'>\ j oU...-^tx::^1 / o^^o^ vr^ oU»Ll^v^.t.V ^U-jJI \ «^ 

Jj . Able to understand face-to-face nontechnical speech in stan- 
dard Arabic spoken by a native speaker in controlled context (with repe- 
tition, rewording, deliberate enunciation, and slower speed). Able to 
get the gist of some radio and TV broadcasts, e.g., J< ^vi\ / 

^ J * • M / i..k.JJI / c^Jl-^Vl , if language used is not highly styl- 
ized. Understands everyday topics, e.g., Ji ji\ ^^j^^ ^^ fi^y/ 

y *' " ^ ^j" / l^^y^ j»J\ ^1 / p.^_2kJt «Ji>...etc. Under- 
stand)^ conaon personal and family news, c'-O / / J * 

/ ^3—^ / tJ^ o* I » etc. Understands simple descrip- 

tions and narration about current, past, and future ^vcnc^ and essen- 
tial points of discussion or speech at reasonable level of difficulty 
on topics in special fields of interest: ^ ^jL_:Ji / • ^\ / 

^ * ^ « / ^ * - ' ^" / e*^^** / Vr " '""j iJl...etc. 

Advanced Plus 

Sufficient comprehension to understand most routine social con- 
versations on school and/or work requirements and discussions of con* 
Crete topics related to particular interests and special fields of com- 
petence such as those mentioned in the Advanced level. Often shows re- 
markable ability and ease of understanding, but comprehension may break 
down under tension or pressure including unfamiliar listening condi- 
tions or very stylistic use of the language. Furthermore, may display 
%#eakness due to lack of vocabulary or inadequate mastery of complex syn- 
tactic structures when involved in face-to-face cominunication with an 
educated native speaker, e.y. , ^ ^ • ' SM ^ 

Still demonstrates some difficulty following details of radio or TV 
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broadcasts. Can on certain occasions detect emotional overtones and 
make inferences. 

Superior 

Sufficient comprehension to understand the essentials of all 
speech in standard Arabic including technical discussions within a spe-* 
cial field. H'is adequate understanding of face«-to*face speech, 
delivered with normal clarity and speech in standard Arabic on general 
topics and areas of special interests, e.g., ij^^ *^l^c^ol>VI 

-' tj* " * / wt^^-Mk-yJi . Can follow and understand hypothe- 

sizing and supported opinions. Rarely requests paraphrasing or explana- 
tion due to complete mastery of vocabulary of Arabic. Can follow accu- 
rately conversations between educated native speakers. Reasonably 
clear in making telephone calls and understands radio and TV broad* 
casts, oral reports, short technical reports, and public addresses on 
nontechnical subjects such as political speeches. Can handle a fair 
amount of classical Arabic vocabulary and structures conunonly used in 
formal speeches and broadcasts. Can understand a common stock set of 
phrases and idioms as well as common sayings and proverbs, e.g., 

U ^s^l ^1 H ^ / wL-, .VI (.1 J — n * ^' / ^ 

y kJi . Can understand highly frequent slogans and comnKsn 

honorific terms, e.g., * liL-xJ' . — / ^ ^-r" ^ I 

^ ^ * ^1 «oi ^ / ^ II mJ* 0 . Misunderstanding arises when 

native speakers use some slang, an unfamiliar dialect or accent, or 
speak very fast. Can ofte.i detect emotional overtones and make 
inferences. 

Guidelines for Reading 

Novico Low 

No functional ability in reading Arabic. 
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Novice Mid 

No functional ability to read Arabic but can identify the let- 
ters. Has difficulty, however, in recognizing all four forms of each 
letter as well as the way in which these letters are joined to each 
other in forming words, particularly the and ^^ ^^ * i - * " - Recog- 

nizes individual Arabic words froM basic memorized vocabulary lists, 
as well as highly contextualized words or cognates within predictable 
areas, such as public signs, e.g., ^ j - - - J j - ^ " , and building 
signs, e.g., ^ r k» t j ,v '.9 t ^1 U* . Material understood rarely 
exceeds a single phrase and comprehension requires successive re- 
reading and checking. 

Novice High 

Sufficient comprehension of written Arabic to interpret a num- 
ber of set expressions and memorized material in areas of immediate 
need. Can recognize all Arabic letters as they occur in any position 

in a word, including and '^^ j ^ i ^ . ^ h . Where vocabulary 

has been mastered « can read^ for instructional and directional pur- 
poses, standardized messages » phrases, or expressions, such as some 
items on menus, 4kJ — t • — ^1 the days of the week, e.g., j yi* ; 
numbers ranging from one to 10; months 1 and simple biographical informa- 
tion such as nationality, address, age. Can recognize prepositional 

phrases using the most common j II ^ , e.g.^ j i ^y ; ^ ; 

etc., but is confused as to their meaning. Material is read only for 
essential information. Detail is overlooked or misunderstood. 

Intermediate Low 

Can read, for basic survival and social needs, simplest con- 
nected, specially prepared material and recombinations of learned vocab- 
ulary and structures. Can puzzle out pieces of some authentic material 
with considerable difficulty as it reflects similarity f> specially pre- 
pared caterial and/or to high-frequency oral vocabulary and structure. 
Can read simple , hand-written telephone messages , personal notes , or 
short statements, all of which may contain formulaic greetings, cour- 
tesy expressions^ queries about personal well-being, age, one's family. 



I 




the weather, and time, where such materials are 'carefully written for 
a non*native reader. Recognizes simple present tense, subject- 
predicate equational sentences and simple verbal sentences using regu- 
lar verbs in the perfect tense, e.g., wr^«i t f— i* » and/or 
high-frequency irregular verbs, e.g., ; J' — ». Can recognize nega- 
tive constructions using p. 1 and i-* . Can read numbers from 10 
to 100. Misunderstanding may arise when syntax diverges from that of 
the native language , or when g rammatical cues are overlooked , e.g., 
possessive pronoun suffixes, verb conjugation suffixes, number and gen- 
der, and the idafa . 

Intermediate Mid 

Can comprehend the general idea *nd some facts in authentic 
material which pertaii <i to survival needs and social purposes such as 
public announcements for concerts, celebrations, and meetings. Can 
understand a note or letter in which a writer usefi to dealing with non- 
native readers describes self, family, ages, likes and dislikes, daily 
routines, hobbitss, occupations, and the like, stringing simple nominal 
and Verbal sentences together with minimal use of relative clauses. 
Cannot follow argument or development of thought in any but specially 
prepared expository material. Although fairly consistent in interpret- 
ing present and P^st tenso for most regular and a number of irregular 
verbSf has consiOerable difficulty in recognizing verbal forms in the 
jussive i .^j^ ^ I I ) and ^UD^unctive ( - ^ ^ ^ » ) tenses. Misunderstand- 
ings still arise, as in Intermediate Low, with regard to syntax, sub- 
ject and object pronouns, the idafa , agreement in number and gender be- 
tween nouns and adjec!;ives and between verbs and subjects. Does not 
recognize the /ai'ious contexts in which prepositions may occur with 

variable meaning, e.g., ^\ 4u U# he has to... vs. ^ U , he 

depends on; * J , he has a car... vs. ij «Lk»i , he gave it to 

him; nor the dependence of certain verbs or. prepositions to create dif- 
ferent meanings, e.g., ^^ou^... K^: discontinued (doing)... vs. 
^,.JUoLij«, It was dependent upon. Has difficulty recognizing weak 
verbs other than a few commonly occurring ones, and the derived forms 
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such as verbal nouns ( ^oa* ) and participles ( ^ .1 j Jj > > > M ^\ 

Intenaediate High 

Sufficient cofliprehension to understand a simple paragraph for 
personal cofHiunication> inforMtion» or recreational purposes. Can 
read with understanding invitations » social notes > personal letters » 
and sone sivple business letters on familiar topics« Can decode short 
sections of authentic prose fro« newspaper or magazine articles or a 
short uncomplicated fictional narrative for key points of a summary 
nature with extensive use of a bilingual dictionary. Can follow more 
extended narrative thread only in specially prepared material* Under- 
stands major syntactic constructions » perfect » imper.^ect* and future 
tenses and their negation* Reads numbers and dates correctly. Fair 
understanding of conditional clauses and relative clauses* but misunder- 
standing occurs with more complex patterns and idiomatic usages* Still 
experiences difficulty » as in Intermediate-Mid level, in understanding 
the subjunctive tense, as it follows constructions such as ^\ JjL> 
and ^1 ^' i-' .**, and the appropriate meaning of preposlf:ions in dif- 
ferent contexts* 

Advanced 

Sufficient comprehension to read edited materials within famil- 
iar topic range, e*g* , essays adapted from popular newspapers on famil- 
iar subjects such as current events, travel i food, music, and prose fic- 
tion from carefully chosen authors, usually contemporary* Can read 
personal and business correspondence* Conouind of vocabulary and famil- 
iarity with syntactical construction is still too limited to permit ex- 
tensive reading in authentic prose* Perception of time relations 
through the uses of certain time indicators may not be consistently 
accurate, e*g*, J-j^ j Jaj ^ ; Jjl» ^tS j J-o • Increased 

understanding of conditional clauses, relative clauses, and certain 
more complex patterns and idioms* Recognises frequently used struc- 
tures such as negatives, interrogatives, and adverbs of place and tine* 
Misunderstanding of preposition use after verbs still exists. As far 
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as total comprehension is concerned, is able to read facts but cannot 
extend them or put them together to draw inferences. 

Advanced Plus 

Has acquired sufficient knowledge of vocabulary within own 
field of interest to read technical material from relevant scholarly 
areas, though mastery of wi — >Jk^ is limited to words of high fre- 
quency. With the help of a bilingual dictionary, can read articles on 
familiar topics from popular newspapers such as and — W . 

Readily identifies a wide variety of grammatical and syntactical struc- 
tures. Has no difficulty comprehending conditional and relative 
clauses and in distinguishing clauses with indefinite antecedents. Is 
sufficiently familiar with the ten forms of the verb occasionally to 
elucidate meaning of unfamiliar derived forms encountered in reading, 
bdised on his acquaintance with the radical stem in form It e.g., 
^* f^i^x £tom f t >, u^M J . from j . Literary reading 




is confined to modern works and demands considerable effort. Often un* 
able to pick up nuances, draw proper inferences, or appieciate differ- 
ent styles in literary works. Not yet ready for classical/medieval 
wji material« 



Can read newspaper articles and other examples of expository 
prose written in Modern Standard Arabic ( » *jl J 1 ) such as editorials 
and magazine essays. Able to follow the general argument and progres- 
sion of ideas in such prose without reference at all to a dictionary; 
can establish precise neaning of each sentence with only limited dic- 
tionary use. Can read modern popular novels and dramas with some dic- 
tionary use and, with substantial effort and dictionary use, read ex- 
anples of "classical** and modern poetry, with coasiderable difficulty 
can read printed editions of contemporary regional colloquial litera- 
ture. Emerging appreciation of nuancjes and styliatics of composition; 
for excnple, readiJy recognizes use of irony, manipulation of point of 
v.^w, and author's selection of lexical items chosen to enhance eroo- 
t oral impact on r-jader. Able to read limited amounts of cldssical and 
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medieval material ranging from the o^ j *nd j n connen- 

tariet to al*Jahid and al-Hamadanii with overall comprehension limited 
by frequent gaps in detail and individual lexical iteics. 



Guidelines for Writing 



Hovice Low 

No functional ability in writing Arabic. Writes isolated char- 
acters and lacks control with regard to shape and position. 

Hovice Mid 

No practical coamunicative writing Jkills. Able to copy iso- 
lated word& or short phrases. Able to transcribe previously studied 
words or phrases but lacks control in writing ths correct shape of cer- 
tain letters according to their position in a given word. Still has 
difficulty with long vowels versus short vowels « j vs. \ ^ , 



Novice High 

Able to write simple fixed expressions and memorized material 
in area of immediate need. Can supply basic information « when re- 
quested, on forms such as hotel registration, passports, and other 
travel documents . Can memorize common Arabic names , nationality , 
address, and other simple biographical information. Can tell the days 
of the week, months, but still lacks control of telling numbers (mixes 
genders and is almost unable to tell numbers beyond ten). Can write 
all the symbols of the alphabet, although the difficulties encountered 
ac the Novice-Hid level still persist. 

Intermediate Low 

Has sufficient control of the writing system to meet liaiitcd 
everyday needs. Spelling mistakes of the Novice -Hid level still occur 
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but lets frequently. Can write simple and short messages such as 
simple questions/answers, personal notes, phone messages, etc. Can 
create simple statements or questions: writes sentences using regular 
verbs in the p^st tens^, affirmative stateme.its consisting of simple 
equational sentences in the present tense* uses the negative with 
and interrogative constructions within the scope of limited language 
experience. Material produced consists of recombinations of learned 
vocabulary and structures into simple sentences with mistakes in declc:;** 
sion« conjugation, and agreement. Vocabulary is limited to everyday 
cooMon objects and is inadequate to express anything but elementary 
needs. Can express numbers from I-IO and 10-100, counting by ten. 
Often inserts foreign v^abulary for unknown words and is generally 
not capable of circumlocutions to get meaning acros^f. Writing tends 
to b« a loose collection of sentences or sentence fragments on very 
familiar topics (general routine, basic needs) . Makes continuous 
errors in spelling* gramnac, and choice of words, but writing can be 
read and understood by native readers used to dealing with foreigners. 

Inteniediate Mid 

Sufficient control of writing system to meet some survival 
needs and some limited social demands. Able to compare short para- 
graphs or take simple notes on very familiar topics grounded in per- 
sonal experience. Can discuss likes and dislikes (using ^ ^j- p r daily 
routinesi discuss everyday personal occurrences; describe immediate sur- 
roundings (house, work« school)} narrate simple events and the like. 
Has difficulty dealing with dates and numbers (other th^n multiples of 
ten) . Can use most regular verbs correctly ^n the past tense and 
writes simple equational sentences correctly in the present tense. Mis- 
takes still occur with word order, subject and object pronouns « idafa , 
noun-£djective and verb-subject/subject-verb agreement. Uses preposi- 
tions but the choice is often influenced by the native language. Does 
not use ^relative clauses* rendering the written material a sequence of 
short and simple phrases. Competence i* limited to factual statements 
And observations on concrete situations. Competence in grammar is lim* 
ited to the aforementioned categories. May occasionally use a number 
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of regular verbs in the present tense or a number of memorized irregu*- 
lar verbs in the past tense (e.g., ^ujS ). When resorting to a dic- 
tionary, can easily find infinitive or regular form I but has difficul- 
ties with other forms and derivational patterns. 

Intermediate. High 

Has sufficient control of the writing system to meet most sur- 
vival needs and limited social demands. Can take notes in some detail 
on familiar topics (autcMographical information, preferences, daily 
routine, simple descriptions, and narration of everyday events and situ- 
ations), and respond to personal questions on such topics using elemen- 
tary vocabulary and common structures. Can write simple letters, brief 
synopses, paraphrases, summaries of biographical data related to per- 
sonal history, study, or work experience, end short compositions on 
familiar topics. Can create sentences and short paragraphs relating 
to most survival needs (food, lodging, transportation, impsediate sur- 
roundings and situations) and limited social demands. Can express 
fairly accurately the past tense, but occasionally makes mistakes when 
using irregular verbs, and expresses less accurately the present tense 
and the future. Can' express numbers and dates correctly. Shows a con- 
trol of basic syntactic patterns and word order, but usually lacks it 
when using negation (e.g.j ^\ ^ , , , ^ , etc.). 

Major errors still occur when expressing more complex thoughts, espe- 
cially those requiring the use of the subjunctive (e.g., ^ >- \ j 
;j\ o^^l / i^^L^v I etc.), relative pronouns, , object pronouns, 

and differentiation in agreement between human and nonhuman plurals. 
Dictionary usage may still yiald incorrect vocabulary or forms, al- 
though can use the dictionary to advantage to express simple ideas. 
Generally, does not use basic cohesive elements of discourse to 
advantage. Is able to express a few thoughts for which vocabulary is 
unknown via circumlocution, but may insert native language translation 
equivalents for unknown words or use native syntactic patterns when 
expressing ideas beyond current levels of linguistic competence, e.g«. 
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^^H^ vs. • ^JJ^ , 

, J / r-^ vs. 



X^JjiJ^ vs. Jji 



. Limited ability to sustain 



long composition or give detailed infonnation. 



Advanced 

Able to write rouMne work or social correspondence and simple 
discourse of at least several paragraphs on familiar topics. Can write 
simple social correspondence (using some Arabic literary expressions 
of social formalities and salutations), take notes, and write cohesive 
suonaries, resumes, and short narratives and descriptions on factual 
topics related to personal and working 2xperience. Able to write about 
everyday topics (study, work,, and leisure activities) using common ad- 
jectives and adverbs with mostly correct agreement (human plurals vs. 
nonhuman plurals) and word order. Able ^.o narrate events using verbs 
and other elements in correct time relations, alchough the contrast be- 
tvaen the uses of certain time indicators may not be consistently accu- 
rate (e.g., - ^^-- t , " >^-t ,z«^m'\ c-i5 t c — ^\ JioJ^ • Has suf- 
ficient writing vocabulary to express oneself simply with some circum- 
locutions. C^n write about a very limited number of current events or 
daily situations and express personal preferences and observations in 
some detail using basic structures. Is able to recycle new but meaning- 
ful phrases whether lexical or structural, i.e., lifts phrases appropri- 
ately; writing appears more sophisticated. When writing own thoughts 
is more likely to paraphrase according to native language at tines. 
Good control of moj.'phology, although occasionally makes mistakes with 
some irregular roots, especially those of the "defective" group. Con- 
trols frequently used structures such as negatives, interrogatives, 
and adverbs of place and ti<ie. Preposition use after verbs is often 
inaccurate and reflects a paraphrase from the native language. Uses a 
limited number of cohesive devices such as pronouns, conjunctions, and 
other connectors with good accuracy. Able to join sentences in 
limited discourse but has difticulty when producing complex sentences. 
Pays close attention to punctuation practices. Writing is understand* 
able to a native speaker rot used to reading compositions written by 
non-natives. Paragraphs are reasonably unified and coherent. 
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Advanced Plus 

Shows ability to write about most common topics with some preci- 
sion and in some detail. Can write fairly detailed resumes and sum- 
maries and take accurate notes. Can handle roost social and informal 
business correspondence. Can describe and narrate personal experiences 
and explain simply points of view in prose discourse using introductory 

sentences {e.g., ^ # • « ^ » ^\ o 

Can write about concrete topics relating to particular interests and 
special fields uf competence. Controls general vocabulary with circum- 
location or modification where necessary, e.g., may use ne«jation plus 
lexical item for an unknown antonym, or modify words with ^< y 

I J > / stUaU , etc., if a more specific term is unknown. Often 

shows remarkable fluency or ease of expression, but under time con- 
straints (e.g., no opportunity to rewrite) and pressure {e.g., testing) 
language may be inaccurate and/or incomprehensible. Generally strong 
in either grammar or vocabulary, but not in both. Weaknesses and un- 
evenness in one of the foregoing result in occasional miscomminication. 
Areas of weakness may involve detail in the use of simple construc- 
tions: "broken" plurals, prepositions, etc. Weaknesses are also ob- 
served in more complex structures : relative clauses , double object 
structures, passive constructions, and conditional clauses. Simple mis- 
use of vocabulary still present, especially when using a dictionary 
for words with multiple meanings, or where related words carry various 
functions; but does use a dictionary to advantage where a fairly 
direct bilingual translation and no intralingual ambiguity exists. 
Shows little diversity of style in writing on different topics. 
Writing is understandable to native speakers not used to reading 
material written by non-natives, though the style is still obviously 
foreign . 

Superior 

Able to use written Arabic effectively in most formal and infor- 
mal exchanges on practical, social, and professional topics. can 
writo most types of correspondence, such as memos, social and business 
letters {with appropriate formulaic introductions and closings) , short 
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research papers » and statements of position in areas of special 
interest or in special fields. Can express hypotheses » conjecture, 
and present argauwnts or points of view accurately and effectively. 
Can write about areas of special interest and handle topics in special 
fields » in addition to aost cowon topics. Has good control of a full 
range of structures and vocabulary so that tine, description « and 
narration can be used to expand upon ideas. Errors in basic structures 
are sporadic and not indicative of co—unicative control. In addition 
to siaple tiae fraaes, can use sequential tine indicators to show time 
relationships anong events and to express ideas clearly and coherently, 
but errors are made when using conplex structures such as relative and 
conditional clauses. Has a wide enough vocabulary to convey the mes*- 
sage accurately, though style may be foreign. Uses dictionary with a 
high degree of accuracy to supplement specialized vocabulary or to im* 
prove content or style. Although sensitive to differences in formal 
and informal style ^ still may Tiot tailor writing precisely or accu- 
rately to different topics and readers. Writing is fully comprehen- 
sible to native readers not used to reading non*Ar2U)ic writings. 



A Model of ?roficieiiQr-Based Oral Achievement 
Testing for Elementaiy Arabic 

The editors would like to thank Vicki Galloway, editor of Foreign Language Annals> 
for permission to reprint this article. 
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A Model of Proficiency-Based 
Oral Achievement Testing 
for Elementary Arabic 

RajiM. Rammuny 
University of Michigan 



ADSTRACTThe purpose of this article is to pmide 
a description of a proposed proficiency^based oral 
achievement test for elementary Arabic instruction. It 
begins with background information about the 
materials used for elementary A rabic at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the rationale for testing oralskilisat 
this level, and a brief description of the types of oral 
testing of A rabic that have been attempted during the 
past two years. The mcu'or part of this article provides 
a detailed description of the proficiency*based oral 
achievement test including its format, scoring pro- 
cedure, administration, and implications. Included are 
a test facsimile and sample items. 

A. Introduction^ 

In my paper entitled "Arabic Proficiency Ibst: Im- 
plementation and Implication;* which wa$ first 
presented at the American Association of Ih^ers of 
Arabic (AATA) panel held in conjunction with the 
1982 Middle East Studies Association (MESA) An- 
nual Meeting and then published in AMrabiyya 
(lammuny, 11), i called for nhc development of d«r- 
ly defined proficiency-based goals for the three levels 
of Arabic instruction (elemental v, intermediate and 
advanced), the selection of teaching rnaterials and 
methods to nieet these new learning f^oals, and final- 
ly the construction of profidet)cy-based tests to 
evaluate the attainment of the ipedfic goals set for 
each level!! "Tiie main objective of this redirection in 
the Arabic teaching profession;* I added* ''is to insure 
turning out competent graduates who caii understand 
Arabic with ease and use it effective!// 



i^iM. Rammuny (PtuDu The Univentty of Mkhiftn) is a Piofenor 
of Arabic at the University of Mkhigan* Ann Arbor* Ml. 



In a serious attempt to implement this call, we began 
the fall semester of 1982 at the University of Michigan 
with a set of profiaency-based goals for the three levels 
of Arabic instruction. These goals included the areas of 
speakingt.listening, reading, writing and culture; Our 
primary (^jective in this endeavor was to aain students, 
as early as the elementary level, to become competent 
linguistically and communicatively in the use of oral 
and written Modem Standard Arabic (N^SA). 

This new focus in Arabic teaching led us to combine 
the '^audiolinguai" approach of Elementary Modem 
Standard Arabic (EMSA)— the textbook used in our 
elementary Arabic classes— -with the current 'Com- 
municative^' approach. The use of this type of in- 
tegrative methodology required that we supplement 
the existing materials found in EMSA with various 
types of contextualized B:id meaningful dilUs, struc- 
tured rolei)laying and group communicative activities 
centering around such themes as the family, clothing, 
restaurant and airport situations. This helped in mak- 
ing ^5u4 serve more fully our new goals and teaching 
methodology by providing students with active prac 
tical vocabulary and personalized practice during a 
weekly conversation hour aimed at building their com- 
petence in basic interactive communicative situatic;is. 
Here, wc were influenced to a large extent by the 
functional-notional syllabus (Wilkins, 13; Harlov/, 
Smith and Garfmkel, 3) and the ACTFL Guidelines 
(Liskin^rasparro, 7) in determining the functional 
learning tasks appropriate for the elementary level of 
instruction in Arabia 

Students were held responsible for the content of 
these supplemental items during oral testing, which 
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was given at the end of each semester and at the con- 
clusion of the elementary level Oral testing has been 
a regular part of elementary Arabic instruction at the 
University of Michigan for the past two years. 

It shodd be n(ked here that the basis of our goals 
andteadungmdhodotogyintbeAi^ 
grm in the Department of Nev Eastern Studies at the 
Univeruty of Michigan is the proficiency movement 
discussed in Tkadw^fprProfidtncy, the Ofnanizing 
Priiicipk (Hlgpi ed, 5) and fbnHgn language Pro- 
Jkkncy in the Ctassniom and Beyond (Jara^ ed, 
4)^although in a sonewiiat modified form. In this 
regard, th^ specific fiuKttons of both MSA and the 
my major Arabic dialects offered at our university, 
namely. Colloquial Egyptian smd Colloquial Levan- 
tine, are discu53ed anddari from the first dxjf of 
class. There is no confusion whatsoever in the minds 
of our students, therefore; about the appropriate use 
of each form of Arabia All students leam that MSA 
is used primarily for reading, writing, and listening in 
specific dromistances (i^ radia television, formal 
lectures and speeches) and tl^at the colloquial dialects 
are used primarity for everyday coftversatipn including 
such activities as rravd, food, family, lodging, work, 
socializing, etc \ 

The use of MSA in the classroom as a rnbdium of 
oral communication on such topics as travel, fami- 
ly, work, and d^y life in general is meant primarily 
to assist students in their effort internalize newly 
learned vocabulary and structures and to perform vari- 
ous learning tasks and activities successfully. Certainly, 
no harm is expected from the use of MSA for oral 
communication based on the materials used inside the 
class so long as the students understand the real pur- 
pose behind sudi usa Therefore; the problem of whidi 
form of Arabic to teadi and, subsequently, which kind 
of proficiency goals or guidelines to set up^^^because 
o f the basic di^erences between MSA and the collo* 
quial dialects, or because of a lack of consensus in the 
Arabic teadiing profession today (Allen, 1; Pvkinson, 
10)— has been resolved in our Arabic language pro- 
gram since 1981 ' 

& Ond Testtog in Efomeotary Arabic 
1. Rationale 

At the University of Michigan, we view the testing 
of oral skills as an integral component of elementary 
Arabic instruction for three reasons. First, among the 
profidency^ased goals established for the elementary 
level, one clearly promises acquisition of speaking 
skills that will enable students to commimicate in 
MSA on topics familiar to them. Second, the recent 
addition of task-oriented activities for developing 



spoken production in our elementary Arabic cur- 
riculum has made the inclusion of oral testing in- 
dispensable (Rammuny, 12). And third, students 
Uiemsdves typically indicate that among the primary 
reasons for their study of Arabic is for its use in oral 
conununica ^ ' 

2. F;?oflcicncy VtnoM Achievement Tests 

Before presenting a descrijstion of our model of 
profidency^based oral achievement testing for ele- 
mentary Arabic; which is designed to help prepare 
students for the profidt. xy-based oral interview to be 
administered at Uie end of the elementary level, we 
need to offer sorne brief observauons on profldency 
and achievetnent tests in general 

These two types of tests have their proper place in 
language testing. The profldency or global test is 
usually given at Uie end of each level of language in- 
struction or for placement purposes in order to 
measure the overall profldency attained by students. 
It is an integrative test which is mainly concerned wiUi 
effective and appropriate use of the language in 
general, wiUuut regard to tiie body of matmal covered 
in class. The achievement or progress test, on the other 
hand, occurs after each unit, group of units, or 
semester in order to measure students' acquisition of 
the spedfic content of the unit(s) or the language 
course Most achievement tests include discrete-point 
items based on the mat^rrial that has been learned. 

The profldency-bascd oral achievement test, which 
is the subject of the next sc-rtion of this paper, allows 
us the opportunity to develop oral tests which provide 
for a step-by-step progression from achievement 
toward profldency or global evaluation. 

3. Types of Teste 

We have been experimenting with oral tests for the 
past two years. Last year, we administered an oral com- 
munication test to our elementary students of Arabic 
as part of the fmal examination. The test consisted of 
two parts. Rirt One contained fifteen stniaured, in.er- 
view-type :tems following Canale^s (2) thematic four- 
stage adnunistration approach. Each student was 
asked a series o f questions relatet* to a thtme different 
from tiiat given to other students. In administering this 
type of oral test, die tester begins wiUi simple questions 
(such as ma ismuk? *What is your name?' and min 
ayna ant? *Where are you from?') and continues to 
more intricate questions involving noun-adjective 
agreement, verb tenses, subjunctive and jussive par- 
ticles (such as madha satc^alufial-sayji ai-qdciim? 
*V^'hat will you do nctt summer?' and iimodha tadrusu 
al-^arabiyyah? *Why are you studying Arabic?*) until 
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the highest levd of performance by the student is 
reached The tester ends the sasion with questions at 
the student's sustained levd of perfonnance to en* 
courage a sense of accomplishment on the part of the 
student. The second part of this test required 
to describe the contentsofnpicture^yen to him by tiie 
tester utilizing familiar yocabulan^ and grammatical 
structurb. 

Ibr this test, a simple scoring sheet was used to 
measure the student'sperfornuooe: The three areasof 
assessnientwtre: grammatical accuracy, communica* 
tion, and fluency. The test was admhistered and 
evaluated by the two Arabic teaching assistants in* 
volved in elementary An^ic instructiont with my 
assistance 

Under a small grant from the VS, Department of 
Education obtained through the Center for Near 
Eastern and North African Studies, University of 
Michigan, I am involved during this academic year in 
a project to devd>p sevend modds for the testing and 
evaluation of oral skills in students at the three levels 
of Arabic instruction. Based on our current teaching 
methodology, which combine the best features of 
both the structurai and communicative approaches, 
we have started work on the production of two major 
oral tests for students pf eldnentary Aiabia 

The first of these is the profldency-based oral 
achievement test This te^ is to be given a: *Jut end of 
each semester of elementary Arabic instnictbn, as 
part of the final examination. The second test is the 
profldency-based oral interview, whidi is a refinement 
of the oral communication test we experimented with 
last year. This is to be administered at the condusion 
of the dementary levd of instructio.!. Both of these 
models, it should be noted, reflect the goals and ac- 
tivities followed in dementary Arabic instruction at 
the University of Michigan. The present paper is 
Umited to a presentation and discussion of the first pf 
these two models, namdy, the Profidency-Based Oral 
Achievement Ibt 

The Profldency-Based Oral Achievement Tbst is 
structured and organized in four stages. It proceeds 
from the stage of prbnunicuion and rote memory, 
through the stage of lexical recall'and grammatical 
structtues, to the stage of controlled oral practice and 
pcfs)nali2ed commuhicatioiL Ihe ihve^i^ 
that gradual movement from recognition and mscn-^ 
ingfui struciured practice toward inprs personalized 
and open-ended communication is needed in a 
profidency«oriented inethodoloi^, and shoukl be im- 
plemented as soon as possible in the very early stage 
of language instruction (Omaggio, 9; Magnan, 8; 
Higgs and Clifford, 4). Spedflcatly, the Profldency- 



Basecd Oral Achievement Ibst for Elementary Arabic 
consists of the foUowing components: pronunciation 
and rote memory, lexical recall, grammatical struc- 
tures, and communication. Each of these is described 
below. 

SectkNi One: ProDttsdatlon and Rote Memory 

The primary objective of this portion of the oral test 
is to assess the student's ability to pronounce accurate- 
ly the sounds of MSA, particularly those sounds pecu- 
liar to Arabic and oftentimes problematic for begin- 
ning students. In order to assess this, each testee is 
asked to recall several items from memory. This in- 
volves recalling one of three poems that the students 
have memorized during the first semester of Elemen- 
tary Arabic (namdy, "hitiiban antV *You are my 
sweetheart;* tiflan suzJBin" *To my child Susan*; 
and *'ughniya(l m(fa ai-tuyQr' 'Singing with the 
birds'), and one of the folla -dng sets of items: the days 
of the week, seven items of food, seven colors, seven 
Arab countn'^ or i:apitals. 

The maximum number of points possible for this 
section of the test is thirty (30). Sbcteen (16) points are 
given for the poem, of which one point is subtracted 
for e^ch missing or incorrectly pronounced word; and 
fourteen (14) points are given for the second set of 
items, one point for each item and another point for 
accurate pronunciation (see Appendix I, Section 1). 

Section IW<K Lexical Recall 

The prindpal objective of this portion of the test is 
to assess the student's acquisition and mastery cf a 
basic lexicon appropriate for the elementary level. 
Here; the testee is required to respond orally to a series 
of pictures presented to him by giving the lexical item 
represented in the picture. Each testee is requested to 
respond to ten (10) pictures that are randomly chosen 
from a pool of fifty (50) items. These items include 
most of the concrete vocabulary contained in the first 
dghteen lessons of EMSA and in the supplemental 
material provided to students in dass.^ 

The number of points for this section is thirty (30). 
IVvo points are awarded for each acceptable lexical 
itetn and one point for accurate pronundation. 

Section Three: Grammatical Structures 

The purpose of this section of the oral test is to en- 
sure thestudent*s mastery and control of basic gram- 
matical structures that have already been covered in the 
first dghteen lessons of the EMSA textbook. These in- 
clude noun-adjective agreement, verb-subject con- 
cord, adverbials, case infl^.tions, cardinal and ordinal 
numbers, iditfa constructions, and negative and inter- 
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rogativs pirtides. Here; etch student is asked ten (10) 
structuttd questions based on themes familiar to 
Imn/her. Fromasdection of five possible themes 
study, family, food* travel, und clothing), the test ad- 
ministrator randomly selects three themes to be of- 
fered to agrvsn tester Of these three; the testee chaoses 
one theme around whidi evolve Jie structured ques- 



tions of the dialogue. Although the questions vary 
from one testee to another, the question type remains 
the same TSiis strategy has been chosen in order to 
help optimize student performance on the test while» 
at the same time» maintain a sense of random selec- 
tion, test reliability and content validity. A model of 
sample questions is given below (Theme: Study). 



1. matOhaCiar(a?UOhddhihial'JOmi ahl 
'When did you come to this university?* 

1 wa'?aynadarastaqabiadhdlikal 

•And where did you study before that?* 

3. ?ayya aNughOti al<tjnabiyyati darastaft ai-madmsati al-tMnawiyyahl 

'What foreign languages did >du study in secondary school?* 

4. hai hasalta!^alOshahOdatinfial'lugfUtt7 

'Did you obtain a degree in fordgn languages?* 

5. man yudarrisukum al-lughata ah arabiyyata al'TQnal 

'Who teaches you the Arabic language now?* 

6. kam darsanfi al-^arabiyyati tadmsQnaft al'?usb(fl 

'Kow many lessons of Arabic do you study per week?* 

7. matOtabdo?udarsaa!'lkghatial'^arabiyyatiyawma ai-Tithnaynl 

'When do ycu start Arabic classes on Mondays?* 

8. madhata^maluba^daal-dan^t 

'What do you do after the lesson?* 

9. hal laka asdiqO?au mm al-tuliSbi al-^arabifi al-jCtmfahl 



Do you have Arab friends in the university?* 

kifayu^JibukafiJOmfati michiganl 

Wha: cii> you like about the University of Michigan?* 



The number of pointt possible in this part of the test 
is also thirty (30). A $tudent*s responses are kxnt^ 
the basis of gnunmatical accuracy* as wefl as 
ate vocabulary usage and sentence forni. The precise 
distribution of poinu is shown on the scale below: 

0 points: no response (-immac; -uMte) 

1 point: inappropriate response (-irtmmar. -t-uuie) 

2 points: acceptable response mmmar, -uuse) 

3 points: accurate response i-finmiiuu; -t-usaie) 

Scdioii Four CommniikatlOB 

The objective of this section is to assess, iii ageneral 
way, the ovoall communicative competence of the 
testee on a scale appropriate for the elementary, or 



novice; student. In particular, this section focuses on 
the foUowing skills: comprehension, fluency, usage 
and cultural awareness. In administering this portion 
of the test, the student is given a cue card (with 
subscripts in English) and is requested to conduct a 
personalized interview consisting of five questions 
and/or responses which the students have practiced in 
class* The interview is conducted with a guest instruc- 
tor of Arabic or competent graduate student whom 
the testee does not know well. The spedfic theme of 
the interview an'l the testec^s \o\t as a questioner or 
respondent will depend on the particular set of cue 
canls used and the person given the card, the testee or 
the guest. FoUowing is a sample cue card. 
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1. Greet the guest 

2. Ask his/her nam& 

3. Ask what he/she does* 

4. Ask whete he/she lives. 

5. Thank the guest 



Tlie number of points possible on this part of ^ 
is ten (1(9. The studem's perfonnanoe on thb ^ 
test is evaluated on the basis of Gomprehensiont fluen** 
cy, appropriate vodibulary usate and cultuial aware- 
ness. The precise distrilmtioh of points u id follows: 

0 points: null or inappropriate response 
(-compKhcniioii. *uta«^ -cttttuftlmitnai) 

1 point: acceptable response 

[»c o m p tt h cmioo» >/-tt» x ♦/-nueocy; 
/*cultunl awaicQd*) 

2 points: appropriate response 

(-fcoraprdicmion, ^vum, •fcuJcunltvmncit] 
In examining the percentage distribution of these 
four skill areas of the tesi, you will note that 
vocabulary makes up forty percent (40Vf ) of the test 
score; pronunciation, twenty-five percent (25^); 
grammatical aocuncy, twenty-five percent (25^); and 
fluency in communication along with usage and 
cultura! awareness^ ten percent (107o). These percen- 
Uges reflect the emphasis, as riientioned earlier, that 
we give to each of these skills at the elementary level 
of Arabic instruction. 

3. Test AdmlnistratloB 

The Profldency-Based Oral Achievement Ibst is 
given as part of the fmal examination at !he end of 
each semester of Elementary Arabic at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. Each oral interview takes from 5-7 
minutes and is administered in a classroom by three 
persons: the course supervisor, a teaching assistant 
(scorer) and a guest instructor or graduate student 
Under ideal conditions, it is recommended that the 
iTsier and the guest Interviewer be tiie same person. 
This will help create a bettd* affective testing environ- 
ment for thetestee; thus encouraging Mn>yherto func- 
tion more competently. 

A week before the final examination the course 
supervisor meets with the teaching assistant(s) and 
guest instructor or gradual; student to discuss the con- 
tent, administration and grading procedures of the 
oral test In particular, thespecific taskTand duties of 
each person are discussed. Usually, the course super- 
visor conducts the oral interview while the teaching 
assistant scores the testee^s performance on a prepared 



rating scale. The guest instructor/graduate student is 
invited to participate in the conununication section of 
the test in order to create a natural-like situation, since 
he' J)e is unfamiliar to the testee. A sample videouped 
oral interview is usually shown to the students before 
they take the oral test This allows them to see exactly 
how the test is conducted, which in turn makes them 
feel more at etse during the aaual interview. Also, I 
shouM mention here that it is difficult to score an oral 
test during the testing session because of the natural 
speed of conversation. It is therefore recommended 
that a testee be given a pause of about five seconds 
before giving his response and that, if possible; the oral 
interview be recorded on upe to allow for more ac- 
curate evaluation of the student's performance. 

In order to reduce anxiety and to help students re- 
spond with confidence; the tester should remember to 
repeat ^he questions or instruaions if the testee asks 
for repetition of the question or clarification of the 
directions and, when necessary, to provide cues to lead 
the resix)nsft This is intended to motivate students 
during the oral testing process and encourage them to 
display their speaking abilities with confidence. 

4. Implkatiotts 

The Profidency-Based Oral Achievement Ibst has 
four implications for elementary Arabic instruction in 
particular. First, oral testing requires the integration 
of task-oriented material into our existing curriculum. 
This indudes such things as more practical vocabulary, 
cultural oq)ressions and communicative activities than 
we currently have These activities will encourage 
students to acquire basic speaking skiUs, which will 
enable them to conimunicate in Arabic as early as the 
first semester of instruction. Examples of com- 
municative strategies for the three levels of Arabic in- 
struaion are given in a paper that I presented at the 
AATA Methodology Panel held in conjunaion with 
the 1954 MESA Annual Meeting (Rammuny, 12). 

Second, oral testing requires reorienting our teach- 
ing methodology from th^ audlollngual approach, 
which gives priority to the sound and struaured 
system of a languageover communication, to an inte- 
grative approach stressing both accuracy and fluency, 
with special attention ^ven to the area of learning pro- 
cesses and the strategies needed for successful learning. 

Third, the positive responses from our students of 
Arabic toward oral testing indicate that there U a 
definite need for systematic; formal evaluation of oral 
skills among students of elementary Arabic at least 
once or twice a semester, following the model of the 
Profidency-Based Oral Achievement Iht described in 
this paper. This will serve students in several ways. 
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Hrst. it will considerably improve thdr communicaiivc 
abilities. Second, it will motivate studenu toward oral 
practice in general. And third, it will prepare them for 
the Proficiency-Based Oral Interview in MSA which 
is given at the conclusion of the elementary level of 
Arabic instruction. 

5. Condusioiis 

To conclude, the Profidency-Bascd Oral Achieve- 
ment Test for Arabic has given us some important in- 
sights in evaluating the oral skills of elementary 
students of Arabic We are now aware of the complex- 
ities involved in the preparation and implemenution 
of oral tests, especially with respect to questions of 
authenticity and validity of content, tasks, setting, ad- 
ministration and evaluation* In spite of the apparent 
difficulties facing us during the preparation and ap- 
plication of this proposed oral test, we are encouraged 
by this btperiment to expand profidency-bascd testing 
in Arabic tc the other content areas of listening, 
reading, and writings taking into serious consideration 
the sociolinguistic and psychometric principles 
underlying foreign language testing.^ 

NOfTES 

'This aitide is based on a paper by the same tide presented 
at the AATA Pedagogy Panel held in conjunction with the 
Middle East Studies Association Annual Meeting, New 
Orleans, November 1985. 

»Ovcr the past three years, we have surveyed the 132 
students of ElemenuryAiabic at iheUnivefsityof Michigan 
to get their opinions on why they study Arabic Of these, 102 
students (or 78 percsnt) indicated that they study Arabic in 
order to use it for oral comn»Mnication. 

These eighteen (18) lessons of EMSA ait usually covered 
by the end of the Hrst semester of Arabic here at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan* 

*The author wishes to thank Mr. Dawud At-Uuhkli, as well 
as the anonymous readers who read the manuscript after it 
was submitted to Fordtn lan^a^e^nna/r forconsideration, 
for their constructive comments and valuable 
recoftunendations. 
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AppciMUxI 

SAMPLE PROFICIENCY-BASED ORAL ACHIEVEMENT TESl^ 
EvmluatioBCliecklht 

Section Om Pronunciation and Rota Memory 

1. Recitation of poem **hablban anti" *You are my sweetheart! 
Instructions: 

Tester: Sixteen (16) points are given for this portion of the test One (1) point is to be subtraaed for each missing 
or incorrtaly pronounced word* Circle any missuig words and underline any words that are mispronounced* 

Testec You have been given threeshort poems to memorize during the course of this semester. Please choose 
and recite any one of these three poems. 

Ljkyt.«.j u*au«i*j Um^\:>j 

l^^llf^ LamUs^j t^ib^lw^ 



13 ' 
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ZDayso/thewetk 
Scoring Instructions: 

Thter Fourteen (14) points are ^ven for this portion of the test One (1) point is to be subtracted for each 
missing or incorrectly pronounced word Record the student's responsa and underline any words that are 
misproQouiKed 

Tbttr I have dK»en for you three sets of */ocabulary items: days of U^^ 
any one of these categories and redte seven items from it« 



Score 


Pronun* 
dation 


Response 


2 






2 






2 






2 






1 


X 


( o^H^-^l ) 


Z 






0 




( ov-JI) 



11 



Scctiol Tma Lexical Ricati 
instructions: 

Tbfer Tbn (10) picture cues ait randomly chosen from a pool of fifty (50) possible items. Thirty (30) points 
are given for this portion of the test: tvw (2) points for each acceptable lexical item and one (I) point for ac- 
curate pronundailon* Record the student's responses and underline any words that are mispronounced. 

Testee: Ttn picture cues have been chosen for you* Loo5: carefully at each picture and then give the Arabic 
name for the item contained in the picture. 
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Score 


Pronun- 
ciation 


Response 


5 






3 






3 






3 






3 






2 


X 






3 






2 


»" • 






2 


X 






3 
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Scctloa Three: Crammttdca! Structurts 
Instructions 

Tester. A set o^ ten (10) structured questions based on a familiar i-ieme is chosen from a pool of three (3) 
topics. A r axlmum of thirty (30) points is ^vcn for this portion cf -ik test. Record the student's responses, 
underline any U Jippropriaic items, and then dieck the ^ro. riaic box basixl on the overall nesponsc o f the testce. 

Testee: I have chosen for you five familiar topics: study, family, food, travel an d clothing. Ten structured qucv 
lions will be asked on one cf these topics. Be sure to give complete answers. Which one of these topiws would 
you like us to talk about? 
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Score 



0 


1 


2 


3 


Response 






2 












3 










3 










3 










3 


j^>iJi ^uu-iij £l;-» ^r•^ ^Uu-il 




1 






( arj*^ ) t>^^' sr* O^^*^ 




1 














3 










3 










3 





0=no response | -grammar, -ut^gcj 

1= inappropriate response (-grimmar. +u$arl 

2=acceptable response (+gamraar. -usagci 

3 ssaccurate response (+irtmmar, +uss3;i 



25 



Section Four Communication 
Instructions: 

Tester A set of five (5) cues in English are to be supplied to the interviewer. A maximum of ten (10) points 
is given for this portion of the test. Record the student's responses and check the appropriate box based on the 
overall performance of the testec, 

Tes!ee: I will give you five nies in English. Plc-^c use these cues in your Arabic conversation with the guest. 



1. Greet the guest. 

2. Ask his/her name. 

3. Ask what he/she does. 

4. Ask where he/she lives. 

5. Thank the guest. 
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Score 



0 


1 


2 


Response 






2 








2 








2 








2 








2 





0=no response (-compPchenskHJ, -usatc -fluency -cultuiiiawa«no$| 

1= inappropriate response l+comptthensiofi, +/-usaff^ fluency, or cultuTalaw«z«ness) 

2=acceptable response (+compcthcn»oo, +usa|c; +flueocy, +cjltuntkwtitness} 



10 



Total Scores 



Section 


Score 


!• Pronunciation 


24 


2» Vocabulary 


27 


3. Grammar 


25 


4. Communication 


10 


GRAND TOTAL: 


86 
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The Arabic Guidelines: 
Where Now? 



In this article, written especially for the project, Roger Allen describes how the 
provision.^ Arabic guideline (reprinted as the first article of this appendix) evolved from 
the ACTFL generic guidelines, the context in which they were first written, and the 
questions that need to be considered when re-writing them. 

Roger Alien, a professor of Arabic at the University of Pennsylvam'a, is an ACTFL- 
certified trainer in Arabia 
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9y ROGER ALLEN 

Professor cf Arabic 
University of Pennsyivaiiia 
Tkainer in Arabic, ACTFL 

A Little History 

In 1981 ACTFL obtained two grants: one to prepare a set of generic descriptions which would, it 
was hoped, be applicable to verbal activities in all lan^^iages; and a second to begin the process of 
mtrodudng the Oral Profidency Inteniew (long m^J m the langu^e schools of the federal 
government's various agendes as a means of testmg oral skiDfs) to . universities, colleges and schools. A 
year later, ACTFL guidelines for French, Spanish, and German were published The year 1983 witnessed 
the foundation of ACTFL's first regional center for p ofidency at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
the same year there was. a second profidency project to write guidelines for Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese; In 1984 the regional center (mentioned above) dedded to hold a large-scale workshop on oral 
profidency testing, and, at the behest of my colleague, Barbara Freed, Vice-Dean for Language 
Instruction in the College of Ahs & Sdences, Arabic was mduded Four people from the University of 
Pennsylvania and one from Georgetown University began the process of becoming ACTFL-certified 
testers. Not surprisingly, the sessions were extremely lively. Our tiainer was a government tester, 
accustomed to testmg candidates m a single reg^ter of Arabic vMch was neither Modem Standard 
Aiabic nor a colloquial; the mterviewees were all from an institution (the University of Pennsylvania) 
where Modem Standard Arabic is taught as a spoken language. An end-product of the discussions 
duiing the workshop was the decision to apply for funds to write some preliminary guidelmes for 
Modem Standard Arabic, if only for our own use at the University of Pennsylvania. This will, I trust, 
help to explain why the Provisional Guidelines for Arabic are written for the Modem Standard 
Language. The program that I coordinate had by that time dedded to use profidency as a means of 
evaluation m Arabic language courses at our elementary level (thus replicating similar decisions by our 
language faculty teaching. French, German, Russian, Chinese and Japanese). We felt a desperate need 
for a yardstick against which to try to measure what we were dobg. The guidelines were the 
assuredly imperfect result of our efforts. It has been suggested that they be renamed (for the time 
being, until they are rewritten) "Guidelines for Modem Standard Arabic," an idea which seems to me 
both accurate and emmendy sensible. 

The origmal set of ACTFL generic gui(^elines (descriptions m English of the various levels of 
profidency, postulated as bemg applicable to all languages) had meanwhile come under fire for bemg 
too Indo-European m focus; these comments came m particular from teachers of East Asian languages 
who found the hierarchization of tenses and the assumption of inflection (among other things) 
inapplicable. A new set of generic guidelines has now been published. All language-spedfic guidelines 
will now have to be at least recast in the light of these changes and adjustments. The process of 
producing giiidelines is now viewed as a continuing one, rather than what some people (and 
particularly those opposed to the notion of profidency) have previously regarded as a canonization in 
stone* This is mdicated by the omission of the term "provisional" from the new set of generic 
guidelines, a move which some have seen as tLreatening, bat which m reality liberates the profession 
from the implication that something to follow will be other than "provisional," i.e. permanent and 
uncban^ng. Language research will, of course, continue, and the guidelines can, and no doubt, will 
benefit from any new findings and ideas. 

The Arabic provisional guidelmes were adopted by ACTFL m November 1985 at about the same time 
as the new generic guidelmes were published, not so much for implementation m that version, but 
rather so that they could be subsumed under t!:e large project to rework all the language-spedfic 
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guidelines. Ail of which constitutes an explanation of what the Arabic guidelines are supposed to 
imply, and) equally important^ what they are NOT supposed to imply. 



Commentary 



It is reasonably obvious from the above narrative, I believe, that the guidelines for Arabic, as they 
currently exist, fall somewhere along a spectrum between the applied linguistic theoiy implicit in the 
concept of proficiency and the pedagogical impetus which led a group of Arabic teachers at one 
particular institution to take the step of writing a provisional set. Before discussmg the guidelines 
themselves-the problems implicit in them and the future, I would like to explore in turn the notion of 
proficiency as it pertains to Arabic as a language system and the pedago^cal situation in the United 
States (and by implication elsewhere in \. astern academe) as I interpret it. 

(A) ProScifmcv and Arabic 

The goal of proficiency-based instruction and testing is, of course, to place the 'earner in the 
native-speaking context With that in mind, it has to be said at the outset that no child in the Arab 
Wcrld learns Modem Standard Arabic in the home as a first language. It is learned mostly within the 
educational system, and thus the ability to use it, whether for reading and writing or for the oral 
skills, is directly linked to the educational process. But here already we come up against what might 
be called the politico-cultural dimension of the language withia the native-speaking area, since the 
way(s) in which the standard language is used as a means of oral communication will vary widely from 
one state and/or dialect area to another. Charles Ferguson in his pioneering study of diglossia in 
Arabic (Word 15 [1959]) suggests that among criteria which may tend to stimulate linguistic unification 
are: mcreased literacy, mcreased communication, and the desire for a standard national language. A 
great deal more research on the current state of affairs is necessary before it is possible to draw any 
specific conclusions, but one can ahready point to the vast increase in television viewing and telephone 
traffic as indicators of a possible trend in the directions that he indicates. (Both Carolyn Killean 
[University of Chicago] in studies in the Lin guistic Sciences VoLlO no.2, F?i! 1980, 165-78, and more 
recently H.S. Wolfson [University of Pennsylvania] in an unpublished paper entitled "Toward an 
understanding of levels of language in Arabic An analysis of Arabic use by the bro£.ucast media,** have 
produced data which is almost certainly of interest in our present context) As further illustration one 
can note that many states, and particularly the more traditional Islamic States, regularly demand the 
use of Modem Standard Arabic as the major form of communication in public, not just at university 
lectures and the like, but at all meetings outside the family home. We will address below the register 
of language which is implied by this fact, but it is clearly to be distinguished from the colloquial 
dialect of the area. One of the primary means by which these states are endeavoring to foster and 
expand this use of the standard language is through television programming for children. This can be 
seen almost daily on television programs in which children can be seen talking to each other with 
apparently unrehearsed spontaneity in fluent, standard (i.e. written) Arabic I have now heard stories 
from the Gulf Region of children objecting to their own parents' use of a more colloquial register 
when they, the children, are being exposed to and trained in the virtues of the standard language 
through television, which our own Sesame Street has now shown a generation of American and British 
parents to be a most powerful educator. 

It should immediately be noted that this is not the case throughout the Arab World However, I 
wouIg like to suggest that, if we can maintain that all educated native-speakers of Arabic (the 
proverbial ELR Level 5) are native speakers of a dialect and also-primarily through the educational 
process-of a standard (written) language, then it seeins to be the case that educational priorities and 
local custom dictate that in some areas of the Arab World the standard language is regarded as a 
natural vehicle for oral communication alongside the colloquial dialect, whereas in others (in Egypt, 
for example) it clearly is not. There is a certain sense here in which one can talk about the political 
and cultural "power" of a particular dialect and the country in which it is spoken. In this regard 




Egyptians have long regarded their homeland as not only the geographical but also political center of 
the Arab Worlds and^ at certain times ^thin more recent history, that certainly would seem to have 
been the case. That self-view seems also to have been reflected m their attitude towards the uses of 
their own colloquiaI(s) in such international media as the drama, for example, and in their tendency 
not to use the standard language in situations in which other Arab nations would require its use as a 
matter of custom and policy. These, then, are my thoughts and even perceptions on the complex 
subject as it pertains to guidelines; I should add that they do reflect a large number of debates and 
discussions in which I have been involved at ACTFL tester workshops and else\s^ere over the past few 
years. If they are in any way acdurate (and I suspect that a great deal of applied linguistic research 
is still needed in order to provide the evidence we need), I believe that it is possible to gauge some 
of the difficulties faced by would-be revisers of the Arabic guidelines. In order to set foith a 
discussion document, let me now dte the background narrative v^ch I have composed as a possible 
preamble to a new set of guidelines: 

The Arabic-speaker of today will be a citizen of one particular nation (such as Iraq, Yemen, 
Egypt, Tunis, etc.). Within that particular geographical area there will be a number of different 
dialects (as is the case with any such region). But that speaker is also a member of the Arab 
World conununity, and as such, he/she belongs to an Arabic-speaking world which, in the 
ringing phrase of Jamal ^Abd al-Nasir, stretches from The Atlantic Ocean to the Arab Gulf." If 
we include some of the Islamic nations in which Arabic is also understood and sometimes 
spoken (such as Nigeria), then the area becomes even larger. It should surprise no one that 
over such a vast area, there arc wide divergences in language usage. 

Readers and writers of Arabic throughout the Arab World >Kdll all communicate through a 
language which is generally known in English today as Modem Standard Arabic (MSA). It is the 
language of modem newsprint, literature and general communication in written fcrm; Arabs will 
normally correspond with each other in this language. Even though the processes of gradual 
development and, more recently, the introduction of neolo^ms from Western sources may have 
brought about changes in the grammar and lexicon of the language. Modem Standard AraUc is 
very much the modem descendant of aMugha al-*arabiyva al^fusha. the language of the Qur'an 
and the great corpus of classical Arabic letters. While a certain amount of poetry and a good 
deal of drama is written and published in one or other colloquial dialect, the overwhelming 
percentage of written materials in Arabic today appear in MSA. In turning to the speaking and 
listening skills, the situation becomes more complex. Every educated native speaker of Arabic 
can operate from a number of points along a spectrum, the two poles ot which are MSA on the 
one band and his/her own colloquial dialect on the other. Between these two (essentially 
theoretical) poles the educated native speaker can adjust the register of his/her language in 
accordance with the situation involved. The circumstances m which this '^tailoring" of language 
will occur will differ from one area of the Arab World to another. For example, the colloquial 
dialect of Cairo is used by Egyptians in almost all circumstances of their daily Uves, on both 
formal and informal occasions. In Saudi Arabia and the Gulf on the other hand, the colloquial 
dialed will be used in the home and other informal occasions, but MSA is normally preferred 
in meetings and formal situations. Furthermore, when Arabs &om different dialect areas or 
educational backgrounds communicate with each ^ 'her, a process takes place through which the 
conversants tiy to find the most convenient register of language to use so as to achieve mutual 
comprehension. This process vnH involve any one of a aumber of intermediate languages 
produced as a result of the "code-swiCching" involved. 

In the remainder of this preamble from which I have just quoted I go on to discuss the implications 
of tUs statement for the guidelines. I will turr. to that later in this presentation. Let me now consider 
the second aspect of this commentary, namely the pedagogical situation. 
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(B) Pedagogy and Arabia 



The pedagogical aspect is, of course, the one which many of those who are opposed to the very 
notion of proficiency are now discussing in some detail (see, for example, the thoughts of Claire 
Kramsch at the 1986 Northeast Conference reprinted in the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages Newsletter 21 [Feb. 1987], 7, 45-49). I do not intend to go into detail here, but 
rcther to consider the ways in which Arabic has been and is being ,taught in the light of the 
proficiency situation just described 

Historically spealdng the study of Arabic in the Western world was part of a larger field of 
scholarly inquiry connected with the interpreration of the Bible and the ancUlary discipline of Semitic 
studies, ^thin this philological discipline, it goes witho*^<: saying that the grammar-translation 
approach triumphed. While there remain certain institutions where this emphasis and approach still 
prevails, the NDEA Ac^ in the post-Sputnik era brought about wholesale changes in the way Arabic 
was taught in the U.S. Courses began to be offered which placed the study of the language into the 
context of the contemporary Middle East, and American Universities, began to hire native-speaker 
AraUsts in order to teach one or more of the colloquial dialects alongside the standard written 
language. The Title VI Act was a great stimulus to a modem approach to the study of the Middle 
EasL In the reahn of langu&^y teaching, that implied emphasis on Modem Standard Arabic for reading 
purposes and one of the cplloq* ials (with an overwhelming emphasis on Cairene for a number of 
reasons) vn&. regard to the oral skills. Many, if not most, Title VI Centers have been offering courses 
in one or more colloquial dialect along^de courses in the standard written language, but I believe that 
it is fair to say that, even at those institutions which are the most committed to the inclusion of the 
study of a colloquial dialect withm their degree programs (and I must admit that my own is certainly 
NOT one of them), the courses in the colloquial dialects have taken a somewhat secondary position to 
those covering the standard written language. Furthermore, few, if any, institutions have been able to 
offer a full sequence of courses in a colloquial dialect. In this regard most have chosen to take 
advantage of the excellent Center for Arabic Studies Abroad (CASA) program tun by a consortium of 
American universities at the American University in Cairo, offering elementary-level courses 
'beforehand but rather little following the students' return to the U.S. A corollary of this situation, 
incidentally, is that there are a large number of academic Arabists in the United States who have 
participated in the Cairo program and have a usable knowledge of the colloquial of the area. 
Knowledge of other dialects among this generation of Arabists is considerably less. 

During the period from the late 1950s until the end of the 70s, several textbooks were written for 
Arabic, both Modem Standard and the colloquial dialects. With regard to Modem Standard Arabic, 
almost all of them had as their aim to Introduce students to the modem Arab World, thus breaking 
away from the Arabian Nights atmosphere conjured up by the Reverend Thatcher's grammar (used by 
this writer as incipient Arabist in 1961) in sentences such as "The Sheikh's daughter has flashing 
eyes." Somewhat of a cuhnination of this process was the publication of Elementary Modem Standard 
Arabic and later Intermediate Modem Standard Arabia both of which have succeeded within the 
context of an achievement-based syllabus in producing a new generation of American Arabists 
considerably more familiar with the language of the modem Arab World than their forebears. 

My purpose ia introducing yet more history into this discussion has been to provide a perspective 
within which to view the current situation. Some purists may object to the introduction of pedagogy 
at all, but I would like to suggest that^ while teaching for proficiency allows us to indulge in some 
truly delightful theorizmg, the basic aim of the exercise is lo help students learn foreign languages. It 
is in the interface between the theory of proficiency and the practice (and precedent) of teaching 
Arabic that some of the key issues seem to me to redde. Furthermore, some of my fellow Arabists 
will, I am sure, disagree with my perceptions here, or rather with the relative weight which I give to 
different aspects of Arabic teaching. In the context of this presentation, however, I hope it k 
reasonably clear that my aun is not in any way to cnticize what has happened in the past but rather 
to highli^t past and present emphases in the context of a discussion of changes which th& concept of 
proficiency may make necessary. 
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Let me now turn to a consideration of the guidelines for Modem Standard AraHc as they are at the 
moment: what they represent and do not represent, and what may be some of the considerations 
gbvermng.the process of rewriting them. 

The Arabic Guidelines: The Present 

I hope it is reasonably, clear from the above comments that the present set of guidehnes prepared 
for Arabic does not describe a language of which there are any "native-speakers" in the sense 
understood within ,thc-;c6ntext of many other languages represented within the ACTFL Proficiency 
'^movement* The language renter utilized for the purposes of the guidehnes is the only standard 
language of the entire Arab World, but it remains nevertheless a language which is acquired apart 
from and/or in addition to the dialect of the'speaker as acquired and used.in the home environment. 
That there is an identifiable movement in certain countries of the region towards this language 
register as a normal and: natural' means of communication is clear, what is equally certain is that m 
other parts of the region no such sentiment is discemable. 

It therefore goes without saying that the preparation of a set of guidelines for "AraWc" which may 
describe a set' of language activities moving towards those of an "educated native-speaker" is a 
difficult task. The difficulty of the takk is exacerbated^ by the fact that little or no research has been 
done on the nature of that theoretical native-speaker and also by the fact tliat the attitudes of those 
who might be designated by that title differ widely from one region to another. 

The current set of guidelines. are thus intended as an interim measure. The comments which now 
follow about their applicability should be considered m that light. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that, as is the case with other languages, the major emphasis thus far hais been on testing, and of a 
smgle , skill at that: speaking (and to a lesser degree, listening) through the administration of the Oral 
Profidency Interview (OPI). At the University of Pennsylvania we have also prepared a separate 
Listening comprehension test as an experimental instrument. T sues connected with both processes will 
now be desaibcd. 

(1) Speaking : The Oral proficiency Interview m Arabic. 

One of the first questions which arises in this context is the register of language used in the 
uiterview. In view of the situation described above, this might seem a complicated matter, but my own 
policy has besn to take the theory of proficiency at its word. In the Arab world itself participants m 
conversation who do not know each other (particularly when they come from different social and/or 
educationil backgrounds and from different areas of the AraJ^ x-speaking world) will spend some time 
m an ahnost unconscious process of discovering a register witn which they feel comfortable. Listening 
to the radio or television can provide the clearest evidence of this, but my own example comes from 
my participation m a Festival of Creativity in Cairo m 1984 wcen, after delivering a paper m standard 
Arabic, I was asked- a question m Moroccan dialect. I hardly caught a smgle word and turned m 
despair to the Egyptian chairman of the session. He had not understood either! The questioner 
rephrased his question m standard Arabic, and everyone, not least myself, heaved a sigh of relief! 
Transferring this to the interview sifiation, it seems to me that, when the language involved is 
Arabic, among other things that may be achieved during the warm-up phase is that the interviewer 
and ir^erviewee will discover what regjster(s) of language will enable communication to occur between 
them. Those registers do not have to be the same, but they do have to be mutually comprehensible. \i 
ACTFL workshops I have listened to a large number of mterviews io which a differing registers have 
bern used (or attempted), '-iduding, for example, one m which the mterviewee responded m fluent 
Cairene colloquial to questions posed m equally fluent modem standard. A corollary of that L, of 
course, that the colloquial-speaking interviewee was fully able to comprehend Modern Standard Arabic 
and switch to colloquial, and vice versa with the interviewer. In other woids, the ora^ proficiency 
interview can and must replicate tl. i communication strategies found in the Arab world itself, with its 
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almost infinite number of registers along the spectrun, the (almost Platonic) poles of which are 
standard Arabic and the colloquials. 

Another issue which has arisen in connection with the OPI has been the stage at which it may be 
desirable to test candidates as "incipient educated native-speakers," in other words users of the 
language who are able to switch from one register to another (a register of standard to a colloquial 
r^ter or vice versa). The highest level on the ACTFL scale is termed Superior which is the exact 
equivalent of the governmental language schools' (ILR) levd 3. Above that are levels 4 and 5 on the 
ILR senile. Level 4 has as one of its criteria the ability to "tailor" language use. according to 
circumstances. Thus we might suggest that students of Arabic at the highest levels of the ACTFL scale 
should be e^cted to function to some degree- in two registers of Arabic and to switch between them 
according to social context That, of course, implies that the study of a colloquial dialect will have 
been begun before that point The predse level at which an incipient knowledge of a colloquial should 
be encoaraged by the guidelines is something which the Arabic teaching profession will need to 
discuss. 

The adminii^tration of the OPI has, needless to say, served to demonstrate almost immedi,\tely the 
unsuitability of ahnost all current textbooks for profidenc^ based mstruction and testing. While 
admitting, as many practitioners are now doing, that the distinction between the levels Novice-Low 
and Novice^Mid are of minimal value and significance, the fact remains that the connection between 
"memorized material" currently ayailable to learners of Arabic from textbooks and the native-speaking 
environment is almost nil Gur new syllabus. Let's Learn Arabic^ attempts to address this problem, by 
moving from the phoneme/grapheme level to the word through the introduction of common greetings 
and form-filling. The long acknowledged inadequacy (in fact, m inost cases, unavailability) of syllabi 
for the more advanced , levels now becomes a major gap m our ability to train students in the 
ever-expanding skills necessary for the higher levels of the scale. At the University of Pennsylvania 
have chosen to start by composing a beginners' syllabus (for the first 240 hours or so), but 
proficiency-based materials are urgently needed at all levels. 

(2) Listening 

Let me turn briefly to consider the listening skill, not so much from the point of view of student 
performance but rather of the most effective ways of obtaining a ratable sample. The question as to 
whether one tests the listening skill separately, or simply incorporates an evaluation within the 
context of the OPI, is another area where one can debate the issues involved at some length. For 
example, the Bennett-Biorstaker model of proficiency (for whic^ see Patrick Bennett & Ann Biersteker, 
Profidencv Profiling: An Introduction to the Model, Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1986) seeks to 
test the "Input-Output Mode" during the course of an interview. Our own preliminary experiments with 
a profidency-based listening comprehension test at the University of Pennsylvania suggest to us that 
there is a need (at least at the early stages in the acquiution process) for the instructor to have a 
separate instrument for testing the listening skill alone. We would stress however that widely divergent 
results may be obtainea in accordance with the mode of testing selected* For example, the test which 
we have developed at the University of Pennsylvania comes m three formats. It shoidd be clearly 
emphasized that the three versions were chosen to reflect and test not only ihe different suppositions 
regarding the testing of the listening skill, but also some of the problems most frequently mentioned: 

(1) -The passages are read in Arabic on tape; 
-the "options" are also read in Arabic on tape; 
-the student responds by circling alify baa' or jiim. 

(2) -The passages are read in Arabic on t?pe; 

-the "options" are available i. . printed form in Arabic; 
-the student responds by circling alify baa' or jiim. 
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(3) -*The passages are read in Arabic on tape; 

-the "options" arc available in printed form in English; 
-the student responds by circling alif, baa^ or jiim. 

The first of thcsc| procedures is obviously the only real test of listening comprehension, but there is a 
considerable problem of memory involved; but one might well ask whether the development of a 
"memory" is not itself' an intrinsic part of the listening comprehension skill, particularly in the more 
advanced stages where, besides ability to participate in discussion and conversation, students may 
wish to develop s skill in interpreting, whether simultaneous or consecutive. While that obviously 
involves a very high level of skill in the lang^oage, the training towards it at an earlier stage certainly 
requires the development of memory retention* The second and third methods both invoke the reading 
skill. In many cases both of them allow the weil-versed "test-taker" to predict in a generally efifective 
way what the environment and often the focus of the passage is to be before it is reau out on the 
tape. While the second method keeps the student in the environment of Arabic, the third separates the 
readmg process from that of listening entirely by prinlipg the options in English. 

It will not surprise teachers, I am sure, to leam that our initial experiments show that students 
perform much better on the third method than on the second; and that they perform considerably 
better on both than on the ^ first. All this may suggest that a taped 
listenmg-comprehension/multiple-choice response test is not a very effective or validatable mode of 
testing the listening skilL While we intend to continue using the test which we currently have 
available in order to explore these issues further, we would suggest that instructors might wish to 
experiment with having students listen to a live conversation between two "native-speakers" and then 
write a preds in English of what they heard Alternatively they might be asked to respond to a series 
of specific questions based on a pre-recorded passage. 

The above two sections have been concerned with testing the oral skills, thus reflecting the fact 
that, while research projects are currently under way, the requirements of the governmental language 
schools and the experience which th^ have had in teaching and testing the oral skills provides a 
lengthy head start for those skills as they receive greater emphasis in the academic sector. Arabic 
shares with all other languages involved in this large educational experiment the need for further 
research on the implications of proficiency for the teaching and testing of the reading and writing 
skills. 

The Arabic Guidelines: The Future 

The comments that I have made above have already identified a number of issues and problem areas 
which need to be addressed by the profession. I might also add that, in the context of discussion of 
the guidelines project, the case of Arabic brings into the open certam basic points which have aheady 
been identified by those who are opposed to the notion of "proficiency" as a guiding principle in 
academic language- teaching programs. Thus, in this final section I wiU pose some questions which the 
Arabic teaching profession may wish to face, clearly acknowled^g as I do so that the context within 
which I pose them is a broader one. 

(1) How are we to define an "educated native-speaker" of Arabic, that construct towards which any 
set of guidelines for Arabic is presumed to be aimed? 

I hope that my comments above have shown that, to a degree not found witii most of the languages 
with which the Guidelines project has been occupied, this is an almost unanswerable question. Any 
attempt to answer it within the firamework of toaa/s Arabic- speaking World will brmg with it a 
whole baggage of attitudes and biases, national, cultural and reli^ous. While we await the results of 
the large amount of applied-linguistic research which is needed if we are to attempt an answer to this 
question as it affects the composition of gui'^elines, we might subdivide it along the following lines: 
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(2) What are the parameters governing the use of different "reg^ters" of Arabic and when are they 
used? 

(3) How far should the Arabic Guidelines reflect: (a) the "realities" of the Arab World; (b) the 
cultural politics of the region;(c) the aspirations of native-speakers in the different regions? 

^thin this framework what is particularly needed by way of research is an analysis of the way(s) in 
which rcgister-shifdng occurs when native-speakers of Arabic communicate. While preliminary research 
using such media as television has been most instructive in this regard, we need to analyze many more 
types of situation* 

Another group of questions takes us out of the heady reahn of proficiency as theory into the 
practical area of pedagogy and curriculum. Here a veiy central and direct question can be asked: 

(4) Do academic Arabic programs wish to retain their (sometunes implied, sometimes explicit) current 
goals of treating the standard language as the primary goal, with one or more dialects of the 
colloquial as a secondary one? 

I realize, of course, that a few institutions give perhaps equal emph- 's to both registers of A.tabic, 
but they are clearly the exception. The majority of institutions offeiing Arabic m this country will 
teach Modem Standard Arabic in their beginning course. As noted above, this is an exact reversal of 
the situation in the Arabic-speaking world itself where the child will learn his own dialect m the 
home and "acquire" the standard language in school or (in some cases) via pro^amming on the media. 
An alternative question that follows from this can be posed as follows: 

(Sa) Do we wish to employ the guidelines project as a means of chan^g radically the curricular 
priorities of Arabic-teaching programs m the U.S. by suggesting that we should be replicating the 
sequence of the "educated native-speaker"? 

OR 

(5b) Do we wish to retam the emphasis on Standard Arabic that does NOT replicate the 
native*speaker situation but does bring with it some advantages: 

(i) it allows for the development of all four skills 

within a single course environment; 

(ii) it reflects the goals of certain sectors of the 

native speaking community itself (although 
clearly NOT Egypt, the nation with which most 
American Arabists have had the most contact). 

In this context another issue which may be of some relevance is: 

(6) In establishmg language priorities for Arabic guidelmes, what is the effect, if any, of the fact 
that the vast majority of Western learners of the language are studying it at the ccUegiaie level and 
not before (as is the case with many other languages represented within the guidelines project)? We 
might editorialize briefly here by referring to the rather distressing data about language 
profidendes produced by Richard Lambert m his report Bevond Growth . It is true that the NDEA 
ACT Title VI has helped to train large numbers of graduate students in the United States, but tiie 
pressures of "learning a language" as part of a graduate degree program have ahnost guaranteed that 
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the retention rate among this large cohort is relatively minimal. Here, of course, I am entering the 
reahn of national language poIiQr. However it seems foolish to ignore the fact that the majority of 
educated Americans who have learned Arabic have done so >vith funding provided under Aat act. 
Both national language poliqr per se and the relationship between that set of goals and those of 
academe (insofar as they may be different) are of clear relevance to our discussion and to decisions 
which will have to be made. 



Let me finish this presentation by reiterating that my own interest and participation in this entire 
process was the result of a very local decision on my part which has expanded into a broader domain. 
That the current set of guidelines, written for standard Arabic alone, will not suffice for the 
profession of Arabic teachers as a whole is obvious. I have tried in the above comments to express 
SOME of the issues and options which seem to me to present themselves as possibilities. There are 
obviously others. I now look forward to participating in further discussions of the issues involved so 
that the new set cf guidelines will represent a document which can serve the needs of instructors of 
Arabic in a wide variety of programs. 



ConcliiSlon 
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The Application of the ILR-ACTFL Test and Guidelines to Indonesian 



The problems of applying ACIPL proSdeiKy guidelines to Indonesian are considered 
here by John Wol£f^ professor of Indonesian and Philippine linguistics at Cornell 
Uoiversi^, who was asked to write this article for the project 

In this article, Wolff considers the sociolinguistic aspect of guidelines, and the 
problem of low numbers of students studying Indonesian in the United States. 
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Indonesia is the fifth most populous nation in the world* With 
more than 165 million inhabitants it is next behind the United States 
in population and far ahead of France, Japan, Germany, and Italy, just 
to name a few of the countries whose languages are most widely studied 
by students in Indonesia. Indonesia is important to the United States 
economically, militarily, diplomatically and (I would insist) 
culturally, as well; yet the total enrollment in Indonesian is 
ludicrously small, amounting to less than 100 in any single academic 
year. Indonesian is the official language of a country, where neither 
English nor any other widely-known Western language is spoken by any 
significant portion of the population. There are good pedagogical 
materials available for Indonesian, the traditions for teaching 
Indonesian are positive, and the language does not offer horrendous 
difficulties to the learner. In short, there is every reason for the 
study of Indonesian to increase in this country, and there is every 
reason to encourage enrollment. B'or this reason, it is not amisb to 
discuss the proficiency-testing movement in relation to Indonesian 
instruction and testing. 

By Proficiency Testing we mean the oral interview that was 
developed in the US government services and has since been applied to 
second-language testing outside of the government, especially in 
institutions of higher learning in this country, and whose purpose is 
was to determine the testee's ability to handle oral communication.* 

•In recent years, tests of ability in listening, writing, and reading 
by similar methods have been developed for soiufi of the major languages, 
but we will not be discussing this kind of testing in this paper. 
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The interview is open ended conversation m which the examiner 
determines the proficiency of the person being tested by means of 



by means of requests to perform certain tasks in the language being 
tested. The testee is given a rating ranging from novice through 
intermediate, advanced, and superior, with pluses and minuses to 
clarify the testee* s proficiency more precisely • In rather loose 
terms, novice refers to a student at the level of one who can do little 
with the language and whose repetoire is confined to recitation of 
individual vocabulary items; one who is at the intermediate level has 
some of the basic structural features but certainly not much control; 
one at the advanced level has much of the structure and good control 
(especially at the advanced plus level); whereas one at the superior 
level is a person who has worked for years on the l^^nguage and is able 
to manipulate its expressive capabilities on a variety of subjects and 
express himself or herself witli ease and accuracy with few structurril 
errorsv Since language learners show comparable characteristics in 
their handling of the second language at various levels of proficiency 
from language to language, it has been possible to develop generic 
^tuidelines that state the characteristics of learners at each level and 
that are valid fo^ all languages. These generic guidelines are then 
made more precise by language specific guidelines, which outline in 
some detail what types of behavior characterize learners of the 
specific language at each level, discussed in terms of specific 
grammatical forms, constructions, or other features that are important 
for the language concerned. It is th3se specific guidelines that 



^series of questions or statements to which the testee must react, or 
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enable different examiners at differ^" ; times and with different 
populations to give consistent and accurate ratings. 

These language-specific guidelines have been developed for the 
major Western languages t and for the non-Western languages guidelines 
have been developed (or have been worked on for some years now) for 
Chinese and Japanese. For a rarely taught language such as Indonesiant 
it would be well if such guidelines were developed for three reasons. 
First f Indonesian is an important language for the reasons mentioned in 
the opening of this paper, and although enrollment is miniscule, a very 
high portion of the students of Indonesian choose careers in which a 
knowledge of Indonesian is an absolute requisite. Thus* it is crucial 
that teachers of Indonesian be able to assess what is being learned in 
the classroom. Second, it is necessary to ascertain a student *s 
proficiency to determine qualification for admittance tc study prograips 
in Indonesia and an applicant's suitability at the career level for 
employment in a field in which a knowledge of Indonesian is vital. 
Finally, there is a reason that is applicable to all foreign-language 
teaching: testing of oral proficiency has had a salubrious effect on 
the language teaching profession in those institu: ons where 
proficiency testing has been adopted seriously. Here expectations of 
student performance are based on a model of ^he ability to function in 



lexical items or grammatical patterns but the ability to perform, the 
teachers are led to adopt classroom procedures which consist of 
exercises in communica^:ive behavior rather than exercises in 
understanding of grammatical forms. Few who have undergone training in 



the speech community. Since what 





proficiency testing and who have mastered the guidelines have failed to 
gain rich insights into what language teaching should aim for and how 
one might achieve this aic* 

In short, there i^ every reason to develop guidelines for 
proficiency testing in Indonesian. We are, however, still in the very 
early stages of developing such guidelines, and there is a great deal 
of spadework that remains to be done before valid guidelines for 
Indonesian can come into existence. One piece of spadework needs to be 
done with the generic guidelines to make them more generally 
applicable. The other spadework is in Indonesian itself. First, let 
us talk briefly on what must be done with the generic guidelines. 
A3 though Indonesian has no unique features tnat resist measurement by a 
metric common to Western languages, Indonesian graiamar revolves around 
very different principles, and generic guidelines must avoid 
presupposing any of the -specific principles that characterize Western 
languages. However, generic guidelines that are expressed in terms of 
behavioral patterns do hold. That is, generic guidelines are 
applicable zo all languages if they are stated in terms of control of 
the discourse structure such that the interlocutor is able to 
understand sequencing and identities of the various subjects or objects 
of the actions, or if they are stated in terms of control of 
communicative strategies so that the interlocutor can follow the speech 
act being engaged in and the person tested car follow the speech acts 
of the examiner. In short, for all languages part of proficiency 
testing is ascertaining the ability of the student to function within 
the parameters of the speech event in which he or she ±v engaging, and 
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guidelines that refer to this goal of testing are applicable 
everywhere. 

Let me now go back to the subject of spadework that must be done 
in developing guidelines specifically for the teiting of Indonesian. 
For Indonesian, problems of developing guidelines must be attacked on 
two fronts. Fii'st, one must determine of which features of grammar, 
lexicon, and organization at the sentence and larger level are typical 
of speaker ability at each stage of proficiency. Second, one must 
determine of the testee»s ability to make use of the stylistic 
resources by which Indonesian enables the members of the community to 
function in accordance with the ethics that underlie peculiar 
Indonesian cultural institutions. The student of Indonesian has the 
task of learning not only on the plane of grammar, lexicon, semantics, 
and functional sentence perspective, but also on the plane of style, 
register, and sociolinguistic rules if he is to function in the 
Indonesian speech community. Proficiency testing in Indonesian must 
address both planes. 

Before we go ahead, it would be well to make a few remarks on the 
importance of sociolinguistic rules for Indonesian. H^re the 
expectations of the members of the speech community are at variance 
with behavior that is normally within the ken of the V/estern student, 
and on the Indonesians* part there is not a great deal of understanding 
or tolerance for deviance from expected behavior. Whereas a linguistic 
faux pas may be the cause of amusement or discomfort in Europe, in 
Indonesia it can be the cause of serious tensions. Unfortunately, 
Indonesian is one of those languages in which almost c/ery time one 
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opens one^s mouth > a strong statement is made about human relations t 
social statust and the kind of person everyone involved in the 
conversation is» Indonesian is heavily dominated by Javanese culturet 
which revolves around human relations, and the Javanese ethnology of 
communication or method of interaction has become the national norm. 
In short Javanese, and thus Indonesian, by virtue of being dominated by 
Javanese, demonstrates clear notions of how society should be ordered 
and accordingly has created an ethic that is enforced by strict 
adherence to sociolinguistic rules. Although the total complexity and 
richness of the Javanese repertoire does not spill over into 
Indonesian, the latter does exhibit enough complexity to make 
unequivocal statements about human relations and to put these rules for 
interaction into effect • These features include terms of address and 
reference, and demands for a certain amount of indirectness, 
circumlocution and reference by inference. Fai?.ure to adhere to the 
rules of indirectness and circumlocution also makes a statement of 
social identity^ Thus, these rules are part and parcel of elementary 
Indonesian language instruction, as much as morphology, syntax, 
lexicon, and the semantic system of sentence perspective. These rules 
must have a place in testing, and a set of guidelines that enables 
examiners to test students in a way that is consistent and accurate 
must make sp jific statements of how control of these sociolinguistic 
rules is manifested at various stages or proficiency levels. 

In developing proficiency guidelines for Indonesian, the first 
step the community of specialists in the teaching of Indonesian must 
take is tn gain skills in testing a western language for which thero is 
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a tradition of testing and for which there are fairly effective 
guidelines in existence. On the basis of this training and skills 
derived therefromt Indonesian teachers can prepare themselves to 
interview students for whose proficency level one has a fairly good 
intuitive level. These interviews should be conducted with students at 
all levels and the interviews should be transcribed. The purpose of 
these trial interviews is two-fold: (1) develop a set of testing 
routines :fhich is applicable to the peculiar Indonesian cultural 
setting and can elicit the routines wb-^'^.h demonstrate a mastery of 
sociolinguistic routines; (2) provide data on the features which 
typically mark the speech of students at each level. On the bacis of 
those interviews (and there will necessarily be many dozens) a set of 
preliminary guidelines can be developed. These will have to be 
distributed throughout the community of specialists in Indonesian 
pedagogy who will then ap^^lv and refine them. 

It seems almost quixotic to i>ropose such elaborate and complex 
processes for proficiency guidelines in a language so rarely studied, 
and for which there is no large cadre of teachers wh5 could be taught 
to administer a proficiency interview. However, I would submit that 
even though proficiency testing for students in Indonesian around the 
country is not a practical goal, guidelines specific to Indonesian are 
nevertheless needed in order to prepare a test that can be practically 
administered throughout the country. Any such test would probably have 
to be pre-recorded with questions worked out in advance. It is 
possible to prepare a pre-recorded test that approximates or replicates 
a proficiency interview only if it is bc^ed on experience with a 



profiriency interview. In short, the proficiency guidelines must be 
developed as a step in the process of developing a pre-recorded test 
which aims to replicate or approximate the oral interview. Thus, even 
though we do not foresee extensive testing with proficieucy interviews 
for Indonesian, the guidelines and training that will enable Indonesian 
language specialists in this country to conduct proficiency interviews 
must be developed as a preliminary to developing a pre-recorded 
"proficiency mode" test which can be administered to the widely 
scattered population of students in Indonesian in various institutions 
in this country. 
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Some Preliminary Thoughts About Proficiency Guidelines in Hindi 



In this article on establishing proficiency guidelines in Hindi, Gambhir considers the 
difficulty in writing guidelines that take code-switching into account. She notes that the 
rules of code-switching associated with each level mudt be identified 

Vijay Gambhir, an associate professor in the Department of South Asia Studies, 
University of Penn^lvania, asked to write this article for the project. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY THOUGHTS ABOUT PROFICIENCY 
GUIDELINES IN HINDI 



ByV^ayGambhir 
University of Pennsylvania 

In order to identify stages of profidency m a foreign language for different modalities the 
generic profiden(y guidelines were first created in 1982 and were later revised in 1986 by ACTFL. The 
revised guidelines arc appli^bb to more languages because of fewer, more general statements about 
the accuracy component of the tnsection. The generic guidelines are applicable to commonly taught 
European languages as well as to less commonly taught non-European languages, such as Chinese and 
Japanese, which differ from the former in their grammatical representations of varior^ semantic 
categories, particulary in present, past, and future time. 

The generic guidelines need to be supplemented with language-spedSc level descriptions for 
language-specific exaniples and statements about the three components of the trisection - function, 
context/content, and accura(y - for fine-tuning of profidency rating. The language-specific guidelines 
should foUbv' the pattern of generic guidelines in order to evaluate students in measures that are 
comparable across languages, but at ti?e same time take into account the specifics of a particular 
language. There are language-spedfic fxmctions as well as content areas. Most language-specific 
statements, however, are expected in the accuracy component in the form of statements about the 
control of grammar, vocabulary, pronundation, fluency, and sodolinguistic factors. Below is an example 
of Intermediate-Low level speaking descriptions in the current guidelines and an expanded version of it 
with illustrations in the German guidelines. 

Generic descriptions (Intermediate-Low): 

"Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive, task-oriented and sodal situations. 
Can ask and an?A^r questions, initiate and respond to simple statements and maintain face-to-face 
conversation, although in a highly restricted manner and with much linguistic inaccuracy. Within 
these limitations, can perform such tasks as introducing self, ordering a meal, asking directions, 
and inaking purchases. Vocabulary is adequate to express only the most elementary needs. Str:rg 
interference from native language may occur. Misunderstandings frequently arise, but with 
repetition, the intermediate low speaker can generally be understood by sympathetic interlocutors.** 

German descriptions (Intermediate-Low): 

"Able to satisfy basic survival needs and minimum courtesy requirements. In areas of immediate 
need or in very familiar topics, can ask and answer questions and respond to and sometimes 
initiate simple statements. Can make one's needs known with great difficulty in a simple survival 
situation^ such as ordering a meal, getting a hotel room, and asking for directions; vocabulary is 
adequate to talk sim;*/ about leammg the target language and other academic studies. For 
example: Wieviel kostet das? Wo ist der BCinhoP Ich mochte zu... Wieviel Uhr ist es? Ich leme 
hier Deutsch; Ich studiere schcn 2 jahre; Ich habe eine Wohnug. Awareness of gender apparent 
(many mistakes). Word order is random. Verbs are generally m the present tense. Some correct use 
of predicate adjectives and personal pronoims (ich, wir). No dear distinction made between polite 
and familiar address forms (Sie, du). Awarene^ of case sys^jm sketchy. Frequent errors in all 
structures. Misunderstandings frequently arise from limited vocabulary and grammar and erroneous 
phonology, but with repetition, can generally be understood by nati;'f speakers m regular contact 
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wit*i foreigners attempting to speak German. Little precision m information conveyed owing to 
tentative state of granunatical development and little or no use of modifiers.** 

Today, language-specific proficiency guidelines are available for several European and non-European 
languages including French, German, Spanish, Chin&se, Japanese, Russian, and Arabic. The goal of the 
present paper is not to state proficiency guidelines for Hindi but tc direct om^ thinking in that 
direction by discussing some important factors, that must be token into consideration for developing a 
set of proficiency guidelines for different modalities in Hindi It is hoped that most of the issues 
discussed here for Hindi would Ire useful in the aeation of guidelines for other South Asian languages 
also. 

The proficiency guidelines of a language state level descriptions ranging firom 'novice^ level, i.e., no 
functional ability m the language to 'superior* level, le., functional ability equivalent to that of an 
educated native speaker of the target language. For various proficiency level descii?tions the 
commv^nicative power, st^e and accuracy of an educated native speaker is the reference pomt. The 
concept of an educated nadve speaker of Hindi is different from that of other languages, such as 
English cr Chinese. Therefore before aeatmg guidelmes tor Hmdi, it is desirable to look mto the 
concept of an educated native speaker m the Hindi speech community. 

In general, most native speakers are considered to be able to attain the status of an educated native 
speaker m their respective languages after spending about t»venty to twenty-five years of formal 
education through the medium of their native language m a wide variety of settings offered by home 
and school. Educated native speakers through their long term familiarization with' varying Idnds of 
language are thus able to handle everyday and formal situations and in a wide variety of content 
areas, rang^ig from eveiy day survival situations to formal and abstract professional topics with 
varying social groups m a speech community (Lowe,19£5). 

The general concept of an educated native speaker, as described in the precedmg paragraph fits 
well in the context of monolingual societies, such as m Japan or m the UrUed States. It also ^ts m 
those biUngual or multiliug^^al societies where there is only one dominant language, such as m Russia 
or China, The single dominant language m such speech communities is used m all, or m a variety of 
contexts at home, work, and school in informal as well as formal settmgs. In a multUmgual sodety 
like India, which b;is 15 major languages and several hundred dialects, the concept of an educated 
native speaker is, however, somewhat different. Because of the use jt different languages m different 
sodolmguistic settmgs and in different content areas, native speakers are able to attain only a 
restricted proficiency m their native languages. For example, an educated native speaker of Hindi, 
while livmg m Tamikadu, may use Hmdi at home with his family members, Tamil m streets for 
everyday shoppmg, etc., English for office work, and Sanskrit m a temple for religiov^ prayers and 
services. Thus a Hmdi speaker who lives in a non-HmOi state may very well never be able to attain 
HI \\ proficient in areas other than his home. 

One might, however, expect an educated native speaker of Hmdi livmg m the Hmdi speakmg areas 
to be fully proficient m all areas of language use. Ent the truth of the matter is that there too, the 
speakers are able to attam only a Umited proficiency m Hmdi because of the dommant presence of 
English. For instance, aa engmeer, or a diplomat, living m Delhi or Agra would most likely use Hmdi 
at home, m the street, with friends, and with colleagues at work m informal settings but as far as his 
use of language for professional use m formal settmgs is concerned, English has the highest 
probability of bemg used In other wordSt the use of Hindi for its educated native speakers mainly 
for social and pragmatic reasons and minimally for professional reasons. 

One of the nrimary reasons that most educated native speakers of Hmdi use English in formal and 
professional domains is that .English is the language of higher education in Tndia. It is at higher levels 
of education that native speakers develop their formal and professional styles m their languages. Most 
educated native speakers of Hmdi are thus deprived of the opportunity to develop their formal and 
professional styles of Hmdi m their college and university years. A few educated native speakers are, 
however, able to develop their Hindi proficiency m higher language domams either because of their 
love for the language or because their job demands a high proficiency. Such jobs include writers, 
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announcers for Hindi radio and television programs, and editors and writeis for Hindi newspapers and 
magazines. 

Today most modem subjects in recognized Indian educational institutions in the areas of science 
and technology, such as physics, nuclear science, chemistry, botany, mathematics, medicine, economics, 
and commerce are taught and learned through English. English is the language of educated people and 
the elites in India. Knowledge of English has ahnost become synonymous with education in many areas. 
The use of Hindi in higher learning is mainly limited to i^reas pertaiidng to language, literature and 
culture. 

Today in India, for most high paying jobs which also happen to be "high tech" jobs, the knowledge 
of English is imperative. Most parents prefer to send their children to English medium schools, where 
all subjects except Hindi language and literature are taught in English. English, being the language of 
higher education and the link language for elites in the country, is considered prestigious. Hindi, on 
the other hand, is the link language of less educated in most of India. It is a language for informal 
socialization and entertainment, Uke watching Hindi mov;es and listening to or singing Hindi songs. 

Another reason for the restricted domains of Hindi use for its educated native speakers is the 
constitutional status of English in India* According to the Indian constitution, English is the co-ofiicial 
language of India and will enjoy that status until all .states unanimously accept Hindi as the official 
language of the country. Even today, most government work at the inter-state and national levels is 
done in En g lis h . Excmplil^g the dominance of English, most govenunent documents are prepared tirst 
m English and are then translated into Hindi. 

Thus because of the widespread use of English in government ofiBces, colleges, and universities, most 
educated 'native speakers of Hmdi do not get au opportunity to develop their formal higher level 
li;2guistic skills in Hindi, such as diplomatic negotiations, supporting one's opinion with arguments m 
professional or in other formal domains of language use. This limited ability in the use of Hindi by its 
educated native speakers must reflect in any Hindi proficiency guidelines since all non-native 
performances are measured with a yardstick of communicative competence of an educaied native 
speaker in the same situation. In other words, we include only those functions in Hindi proficiency 
guidelines that are achieved by most educated native speakers at different levels of proficiency. 

Another point that needs to be considered for developing Hindi proficiency guidelines is the 
complexity of the communicative system controlled by an educated native speaker. An educated native 
speaker of Hindi has two codes or styles. One is the spoken code which is used in informal speech and 
writing, such a<: personal letters and notes, and the other is written code which is used in formal 
speech and writing, such as articles, books, and docimients. The spoken code has many words of 
English and Pei-iio-Arabic origin. The written code, on the other hand, is loaded with words from 
Sanskrit, or words derived from Sanskrit roots. Th : use of the appropriate code is important in Hindi, 
as its inappropriate use can lead to sodolinguistically unacceptable utterancer that may be awkward or 
even humorous at times. The following examples are awkward because of the use of inappropriate code. 
Here spoken code is being used in situations that require the use of written code. 

(1) A public address: 

bhaaio aur bahnoN, vou all know ki desk caar saalpahle kahaaN thaa aur aaj kahaaN hai. 
'Brothers and Sisters! You all know where the countiy was four years ago and where it is 
today.' 

(2) A news broadcast: 

aaj morning /TteAT India aurpaaJdsiaan ke foreign 
ministers ne ek prastaav par sign kije aur donoN 
netaaoN ne kahaa ki future meN donoN nations meN 
business pahle se jyaadaa hogaa. 
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This morning, India's and Pakistan's foreign 
minister signed a proposal and both leaders said 
that in future there wculd be more busmess 
betweN'Tn the two nations/ 

(In these and the subsequent cp^mples, italics are used for Hmdi^ and standard letters are used for 
English). 

Examples (3) and (4) are mappropriate because written code is bemg used m situations that require 
the use of spoken code. 

(3) A mother telling her daughter 

jaao bhaiyaa ke kapol par cumban karo. 
'Go and kiss your brother's cheek.' 

(4) A patient talking to a docton 

mujhe ati tiiyrjvar hai aur tan meN asahya 
vednaa hai. 

*l have a very high fever and unbearable pain m 
my body.' 

The above examples (1) - (4) arc grammatical m Hmdi but they a**-, mappropriate because of the 
use of wrong code. So from an evaluative pomt of view, any breach in the use of code will reflect on 
the proficiency level of Hindi learners. In the spoken code, mixing of English m the speech of an 
educated native speaker of Hmdi is found mostly at word level but sometimes it goes up to phrase or 
even sentence level in a discourse. See examples (5) - (10). 

{5)tumhaaraidtaacchaah \ 
'Your idea is good.' 

(6) vo baRaa mtelligent haL 

'He is very mtelligent.' 

(7) ciiz to Thiik hai lekin the price is horrible. 

'The thing is alight but the price is horrible.' 

(8) I told you ki vo nahiiN aayega. 

'I told you that he won't come.' 

(9) hamne kal shivaa hoTal meN khaanaa khaayaa. The food was delicious, mazaa aa gayaa. 
'Yesterday we ate in Shiva Hotel. The food was delicious. We really enjoyed it.' 

(10) turn jaao. I will come later. thoRaa kaam khatm kar luuN. 
'You go. I will come later. I want to finish some, 
work.' 

The use of English in the spoken code is also frequent for formulaic expressions for greetings (e.g., 
hi, hello, good morning, bye), compliments (e.g., that's pretty, '*'s mce, that's lovely), and for other 
polite expressions (e.g., thank you, sorry). 
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In the speech of an educated native speaker of Hindi, there are, however, some definite rules for 
Hmdi-English code mixing* For instance, the article of an English noun must be dropped when used at 
the word level borrowing in Hindi, or else the resulting sentence will be ungrammatical* See examples 
(11) & (12), Also, English verbs cannot be used as simple verbs in Hmdi sentences* They instead 
must be treated ?s verbal nouns or adjectives, and then Hindi verbs kamaa *to do' or hnraa *to be' in 
their appropriate n orphologjcal forms are to be tagged on to them. See examples (13) & (U), 

(11) usnee bataayaa id result/*the resuk kal 
niklegcxa, 

'He said that the result will be out tomorrow/ 

(12^^ vo bathroom/*the bathroom meNhai, 
'He is in the bathroom/ 

(13) usne accept kfyaa /* accepted, 
'He accepted (it)/ 

(14) vo admit huaa /* admitted. 
'He was admitted' 

Any violation in the rules of code mhdng in the speech of foreign learners would indicate a lesser 
degree of proficiency in the language. 

One question that one might ask in the context of code mixing is if educated native speakers of 
Hindi use English words or phrases even for basic items pertaining to clothing, kinship terms, 
salutations, eta In their speech, then should we expect the knowledge of their Hindi equivalents from 
foreign learners? The answer to this question is affirmative. If foreign learners are to approximate the 
speech of educated native speakers of Hindi, they must know Hindi equivalents of commonly used 
English words or expressions because educated native speakers of Hindi control both English as well as 
their Hindi equivalents. The educated native speakers of Hindi use mbcec? code mainly in the company 
of Hindi-English biimguals, and unmixed code in the company of Hindi monolinguals. 

Also, it is important to know that even though the number of Hindi-English bilinguals is large in 
India, particularly in the cities, bilinguals form on. ^^out 2% of the total Indian population. So if 
foreign learners wish to interact with the Indian soa^cy at large, knowledge of both unmbced as well 
as mixed code is required. If a candidate uses many English words and expressions for everyday basic 
survival situations as a crutch in his speech, this will indicate his lower competence in iiic language. 
For professional and abstract topics, however, the use )f Eitglish words and phrases (within the 
permissible rules of code-sN\itching) in the speecl> of a candidate would indicate higher competence in 
the language, as it approximates the natural speech of an educattd native speaker of Hindi. The m^ of 
appropriate code indicates grasp of sodoUnguistic rules, which are indicative of superior level 
performance. 

A closer look at the content areas of Hindi is needed before developing proficiency guidelines for 
it. as the details of content areas at different levels of pro/idency are languagc-spcdflc^ The content 
areas of a language have a face validity from the viewpoint of language use. For Hindi, « pointed out 
earlier in the paper, the content areas for superior levels are mainly in the creai nguage , 
literatiue, and culture. There is only restricted use of Hindi in social sdences, such a^ , ••opolov>, 
sodology, And economics, in the areas of sdence and technology such as medicine, en^i.. ig, a. \ 
compute ;Qce, Hindi is only marginally used. 

Tb .-ntent areas for advanced level candidates are also somewhat constrained in Hindi. Foreigners 
ahnost never need Hindi for business or work purpose. Most business at the national and international 
level is conducted in English in India. Also, foreigners rarely get work permits in India to engage m 
jobs such as a secretary, a librarian, a salesperson, a factory worker, or even a teacher. Most foreign 
Hindi speakers are college ^r university students who are majoring in literature, art, or sodal 
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sciences. Their mterest is usually in reading modem or old texts, or m talking to people for gathering 
data that they need in order to aeate» support or criticize a social science hypothesis. Maximum use 
of ifindi for foreigners at the advanced level is m the sodal area, sucli as mtroducing oneself, talking 
about family, inquiring weU-being of others, and talking about current sodal happenings. 

At the mtermediate level in ICndi, we need to take a closer look at the informal day-to*day basic 
survival situations. From the viewpoint of language use, there are no generic or universal basic 
situations. What may be considered basic for one language may not be so for another language. For 
instance, for an American toiirist in Russia, the use of Russian for money matters ( cashing a check 
or getting foreign exchange, etc.), for travel needs ( making a plane or a train reservation, getting 
hotel accommodation, ordering a meal in a restaurant, etc.), and for telephone use (seeking information 
for opening and dosing timings of museums and stores, confirming flight time or plane reservation, 
etc.) perhaps be considered a basic need in order to survive in Russia. For an American tourist in 
India^ however, the use of ICndi for the abovementioned situations is not a basic need for the most 
part Most Indians who work m these situations, not only have a working proficiency m English but 
the use of En^ish is thdr preferred choice in the work related situations. Most of the times, as a 
matter of fact, thdr work proficient is m English only. 

In the case of Hindi, everyday basic or survival situations mostfy include communication with those 
Hindi speakers viho do not have any formal hig^ school or coU^e education. Such situations mclude 
taking a rickshaw, scooter, or taxi; giving laundry to a washerman; giving instructions to a cook or 
maid; bargaining for sidewalk shopping, etc. Strictly speaking, there are no basic situations in Indian 
cities where foreigners must use ICndi, if they do not wish to. In cities most of the time, even people 
with zo formal education, such as t2cd drivers, cooks, and maids learn enough basic English sentences 
and vocabulary to be able to condua their business with foreigners. 

In small towns and villages, however, the story is different There are many everyday situations 
where a foreigner is required to use Hmdi. For most cf his daily needs, a foreigner needs to interact 
with native people who often do not know English, and even those who know a little prefer to speak 
in their mother tongue. 

Given the widespread use of English, one may wonder why English speakers should learn Hindi at 
ail if they are going to be only in Indian cities and can function in English. The reality is that the 
knoMviedge of English may be suJEdent to survive marginally m basic situations m Indian cities, but 
the knovdedge of Hindi gives one a communicative power that is essential to handle complex situations. 
For example, one may be able to use English for telling a tarn driver where one wants to go but, if a 
taxi driver is trying to overcharge either by going by a longer route or by plajing with the meter, 
one can certainly achieve one's end better by communicating through taxi driver's dominant language 
than through English m which his profidenc^ is most likely limited to memorized sentences. 

Further, we need to be aware of the fact that the topics that are generally discussed at personal 
and social level interaction are different m different sodeties. For instance, in the Indian sodety, it 
is common to talk about personal topics such as family, marriage, religion, and sometimes even income 
with short term acquaintances. In the American sodety, on the other hand, such topics are avoided 
imless one knows the person well Most people prefer to talk about impersonal and neutral topics, such 
as weather, mo^des, sports, and shopping, when speaking with people whom they do not know weU. 

Though firom the viewpoint of testing, the content of a test is the most variable element and can 
be determined m large part on the mterests of the testee, m order for a test to have content validity 
it is important for the tester to be aware of the validity of different content areas at different levels 
of profiden<7 in the target speech community. The bulk of the questions in the test should be on a 
variety of topics that are relevant m the language for spedfic levels. Mention of relevant content 
areas in language-specific guidelines should help new testers in selecting their questions in culturally 
appropriate domains. 

As mentioned before, the most language specific features are found in the accuracy component of 
the trisection. The generic guidelines provide broad general statements about the accuracy component 
m terms of utterance length, fluency, pronunciation, grammar forms, vocabulary, and comprehensibility. 
For language-spedfic purposes, the generic guidelines need to be eluddated with examples and 
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statements about the important language-spedfic features. These may be in the areas of phonology, 
morphology, syntax, discourse, and sodolinguistics. The degree of command of various language-specific 
features is to be measured in terms of fiiU (no patterned errors), partial (some enors), and concept 
(many errors) control 

The time taken to gain full control of important language-specific features depends on the 
complexity of the features, their frequency, and the difference between the native and the target 
language of the learners. Normally, full control is gained in a relatively shorter time for passive 
la!7gu3ge skills, Le^ listening and reading, than for active skills, Lc^ speaking and writing. 

Hindi-specific guidelines, at the phonological level, should include statements about the control of 
pronunciation of particular^ those phonological features which are significant for being understood by 
native speakers of HindL Distinction between short and long vowels, imaspirates and aspirates, dentals 
and retroflex as well as placement of appropriate stress and intonation is important for Hindi learners. 
It is particularly important, if they msh to communicate with unsympathetic Hindi speakers, i.e., with 
those native speakers who are not accustomed to foreigner's speech* 

At the morphological level, Hindi level descriptions should indude statements about the control of 
different regular and irregular forms of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. In Hindi, ability to use 
appropriate grammatical forms is important for making number, gender, tense, and other time relation 
distinctions. Most, transitive, and causal verb forms are also morphologically ('^ /ed in Hindi. 
Con^tent control of basic Hindi morphology requires a long time exposure and practice. 

At the ^tax level, there should be statements about the control of various important sim and 
complex structures and constructions in Hindi, such as reflexive, participial, gerund, passive, 
hypothetical, compound verbs, and various relative and conelative constructions. The verb agreement 
rule is an important rule in Hindi syntax. Patterned errors in the application of verb agreement rule 
should prohibit a candidate from achieving Advanced level proficiency in Hindi. 

At the discour' level, control of global features is important Knowledge of deletion rules (e.g., 
deletion of subject, object, awdliary verb, and main verb), non-basic word order (i.e., other than 
SOV), and other strate^es such as foregrounding, backgrounding, changing a topic, gomg back to a 
topic after a diversion, eta is required to handle a connected disccurse. 

At the sodolinguistic level, the degree of adaptability of speech and style according to the 
situation and the social status of the interlocutor and the relationship between the speaker and the 
interlocutor is needed for native-like control of a language. In Hindi, among other things, choice of an 
appropriate second person pronoun (there are tbxec forms for English "you"), salutation, language code 
( spoken or written ) will depend on the interplay of various socdolinguistic factors such as age, sex, 
status, relationship, and formal vs. informal setting. 

After determining the important Hindi-specific factors at phonological, morpholo^cal, syntax, 
discourse, and sodolinguistic levels, the question is how to determine the required degree of control 
for each of the factors. In other words, how to dedde things such as whether Hmdi ne-rule or the 
passive construction is expected to be fully controlled at the advanced level or at the superior level. 
Similarly, at what level should we expect a fiiU control of the Hiuvli numbers (one to a hundred) or 
the kinship terms ( for the immediate as well as the extended family), which are hard to icam either 
because of their irregular nature or because there is very little use of such a vocabulary in the real 
world. 

The expected degree of control of a particular feature can be sometimes so important for a 
particular language that control of the specific feature may be a crudal dedding factor for the 
candidate's rating. In Spanish, for instance, a full control of regular present tense is considered a 
must for someone to be rated as an Intermediate Mid. 

There can be at least three different ways of determining the e::pected degree of control of 
different features at different profideni^ levels for a specific language. One is observational, that is, 
trained teachers and scholars of a language get together, and on the basis of their experience and 
observations they dedde v/hat to expect in terms of the trisection - function, content, and accuracy - 
from a novice, an intermediate, an advanced, and a superior level candidate of that language. 
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Another approach for dedding an expected level of performance at different proficiency levels of a 
language can be data-oriented. This means that first a large number of proficiency tests should be 
conducted and rated according to the generic guidelines. After obtaining a reliable sample of 
proficiency tests at each of the levels, the sample interviews should be analyzed for their degree of 
control of various features in terms of fuU^ partial, and concept control The norming results of 
different level speech samples for full, partial, and concept control will determine tlie guidelines for 
that language. 

The first method runs the risk of subjectivity. The second method has the merit of providing 
objective guidelines. Nevertheless, in diis approach there is a risk of having holes in our sample data. 
This may result into incomplete level descriptions. The best^ approach, therefore, would be a mixed 
approach. This would first require formulation of tentative' level descriptions through a data analysis 
approach and then supplementing the results with observations of experienced teachers in the field. It 
would seem that all the existing language-spedfic level descriptions have been developed through an 
observational approach. It would be worth tr^ng the mixed-approach for developing Hindi level 
descriptions that should yield results which ^ be objective as well as meet the intuitions and 
observations of most language teachers. It is hoped that level descriptions obtained through this 
method would be acceptable to teachers and testers of the language at large. 

The data analysis approach is elusive in terms of time, but considering the far-reaching effects 
of proficiency guidelmes of a language, It can be a good investment Profideccy guidelmes of a 
language are not onfy helpful in evaluating a profidenc^ test, these can be used for developing a 
coherent curriculum for prbfidency-based instruction. These will help sequence language materials 
appropriately for teaching and learning. There are theoretical implications of language-specific 
guidelines as weU. Comparative analyses of profidenc^ guidelmes of various languages may reveal 
patterns of second language acquisition of various linguistic features across languages. There may be 
patterns across genetically, typolo^cally, or areally related*languages. For instance, we may find that 
it takes longer to control embedded structures in left-branching languages than in right-branching 
languages; the control on veib morphology may take less time in verb-medial languages than in 
verb-final languages. Most Indiaji languages may reveal that numbers from one to a hundred are fully 
controlled only at the advanced level At this point these are only speculations which need to be 
verified with actual data from language-specific descriptions. 

In simi, in order to create a valid set of Hindi spedfic profidency guidelines for different 
modalities we need to consider the accuracy of descriptions which will show many Hindi-spedfic 
grammar features and tiieir degree of control at different levels of profidency in Hindi. Also, we need 
to study the different functions and cont^t areas in different language skills in Hindi, which are 
highly restricted in the higher levels of language use in the Indian context because of the presence of 
a competing dominant language. 
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African language Teaching and ACJTFL Team Testing 



This article reports on the work done toward establishing proSciency guidelines for 
a variety of African languages. It describes the activities of a workshop held on the 
University of Wisconsin campus May IS - 17, 1987 with the help of funds given to the 
African Studies Centers of Michigan State University and The University of Wisconsin by 
the U.S. Department of Education. The workshop was held concurrently with a related 
workshop sponsored by Yale University, on the development of proSciency guidelines for 
Hausa and SwahilL 

The authors wish to note that while they are the primaiy authors, other 
participants have had an opportunity to read and comment on a draft of this paper. 

David Dwyer is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Coordinator of the African 
Language Program at Michigan State University. David Hiple is a project director at 
ACTFL headquarters. 




AFRICAN LANGUAGE TEACHING AND ACTFL TEAM TESTING 



By DAVID J.DWYER 
African Language Program 
Michigan State University 
and 
DAVID HFPLE 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

Back^ound 

This paper describes the results of a workshop whose major focus was the application of 
ACTFL language proficiency testing to African languages. The specific problem addressed 
concerned whether an alternative proficiency testing procedure could be developed for those 
languages for which ;there may never be certified ACTFL proficiency testers. Participants at the 
conference included three ACTFL consultants, representatives from African language programs 
throughout the United States (Appendix A), many of whom had attended a related workshop at 
Stanford University the previous year, and the workshop coordinator, Dawd Dwyer. The ACTFL 
consultants were: David Kiple, ACTFL trainer and representative; Sally Magnan, University of 
Wisconsin and ACTFL trainer (French) and Roger Allen, University of Pennsylvania and ACTFL 
trainer (Arabic). 

Ibis three-day workshop began with a discussion and review of the ACTFL proficiency 
guidelines, followed by a presentation and evaluation of the proposed alternative oral proficiency 
testing, and ended with the planning and coprdmation of future research efforts. Because of the 
mterdigitation of the two workshops between Michigan State University/University of Wisconsin and 
Yale University, we were able to structwe our workshop in the following way. Each morning and 
afternoon period, began with a one hour plenary session. Then, while most participants attended 
the other plenary workshop, a plannmg subcommittee consistmg of the workshop organizer and 
consultants, worked on facilitating the running of the next plenary session by revising the agenda 
based on comments and suggestions from the other participants. The consultants, Hiple, Magnan 
and Allen, reported that while they had not experienced this format before they found it useful, 
for it permitted the workshop to anticipate the needs of the other participants as well as smooth 
out issues before entangling the plenary discussion. Participants reported that they had a sense of 
movement and progress, though some felt left out of the planning sub-sessions. 

Coordination of African language programs in the UJS. 

The Title VI African Studies Centers have engaged m a number of projects aimed at 
coordmating efforts of language instruction in this country so that the limited resources, financial, 
human and material, can be effectively used. Prior to this workshop, these activities have included 
(1) a 1979 meeting which focused on the needs and prio.ities for the teaching of African languages 
in the United States m the 1980s (Dwyer and Wiley, 1981) and on prioritizing African languages to 
be taught in the United States (See appendix B); (2) a 1984 meeting to prepare in which guideUnes 
for the development of writing and evaluating African language materials (Dwyer, 1986a); (3) an 
identification of the resources on a world-wide basis, available for the study of African languages; 
(4) a prelimmary evaluation of such materials (Dwyer, 1986b); (5) a workshop held at Stanford 
University which focused on the initial exploration of the suitability of the ACTFL oral proficiency 
testmg model for African languages^; (6) a project undertaken by Bokamba at the University of 
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Illinois to develop an interactive, computer based program for the learning of Swahili ai\d Wolof, 
and finally, (7) a project by Bennett and Biersteker to develop proficiency profiles for Hausa, 
Swahili and Arabic (Bennett and Biersteker, 1987). 

Proficicncv Evaluation 

The Stanford workshop marks a turning of attention to language proficient by the African 
language teaching community. The stimulus for this shift in attention came largely from the outside 
and was manifested throu^ statements in the Title VI center RFPs (Requests for Fundable 
Proposals) where it was made clear that the centers, individually and collectively would be rewarded 
for working toward adopting a system of language proficiency evaluation. During that workshop 
two complementary goaU emerged: 1) exploration of the potential utility of ACTI-L evaluations for 
learners of African languages; and 2) the continued development of language profidenqr profiling 
undertaken by Bennett, Biersleker and Dihoff.^ 

In the spring of 1986, Stanford University, under the leadership of Will Leben, organized a 
four-day intensive ACTFL workshop for teachers of African languages with the aim of examining 
the suitability of the ACTFL oral proficiency testing model for African languages. While most of 
the training and most of the practice interviewing- was in English, the final sessions were devoted 
to experimentation with interviewing learners of Afiican languages, primarily Hausa and Swahili. 

The participants of that workshop concluded that despite some Eurocentric bias, the ACTFL 
model was, nevertheless, based on sound principles such that with a, reasonable amount of effort, 
the model could be applied to African languages to provide a reliable and valid means of evaluating 
learner proficiency. In addition, conference participants agreed to make an effort to achieve 
ACTFL proficiency certification in English with the aim of working toward developing ACTFL 
guidelines for the highest priority African languages and working with ACTFL to establish a 
network of certified evaluators for those languages. Participants also agreed to experimenr 
informally, using the ACTFL model with evaluating students learning African languages. 

Benefits of ACTFL Proficiency Testing 

At the 1987 Madison workshop reported here,, participants identified a number of important 
benefits associated with an ACTFL capability for African languages. Any such benefit derives from 
the capacity of the ACTFL model to provide a valid and reliable statement of language (speaking, 
listening, reading, writing) proficiency which is independent of the manner and methods of teaching 
and learning, the mstitution, the learning materials used, and the language itself. This in effect 
provides a common metric which can be used across programs, aaoss languages, and across 
pedagogical methodologies. An established comiiion metric then permits the following: 

Proficiency-based language requirements 

Many institutions have begun looking towards a competency based language requirement 
which could easily be based on the attainment of a given ACTFL level. 

Title VI Level two fellowships 



1 Bennett and Biersteker are developing an instrument that is 
complementary to the ACTFL model and which provides a diagnostic evaluation 
of the learner proficiency. Associated with this model are also two workshops, 
one held at the University of Wisconsin in June of 1986 and one run 
concurrently with the workshop being discussed here. 
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In the event that a second level of National Resource Fellowship becomes established, the 
applicant would have to demonstrate a designated threshold level of proficiency in order 
to qualify for the fellowship. 
Summer institute abroad fellowships 

ACTFL ratings could provide a fair and dependable means for identifying those students 
who would benefit most from a siunmer institute abroad. 

Uniform expectations 

As long as ACTFL evaluations remain valid and reliable, they can provide the basis of 
establishing uniform expectations of learner performance in the African language 
pro-ams in this country. 

Field research grants 

ACTFL ratmgs will make it easier for applicants to demonstrate that theur language 
proficiency is adequate to conduct the field research that they have proposed. 

Career Opportunities 

Language teachers (Swahili, Hausa and Arabic) will be able to demonstrate theu: level of 
language proficiency when being considered for a language teaching situation. Other 
professions, such as those in development, The Peace Corps and The Foreign Service, 
may also benefit from the availability of these proficiency ratings. 

Evaluating Language Programs 

Having, established uniform expectations for learner achievement on a language by 
language basis, mdividual programs can examine the relative effectiveness of theur 
methodologies, program structure and materials. 

Serving as the Basis for Proficiency Profiling 

Some work has been initiated (Bennett, Biersteker and DihofQ towards the development 
of diagnostic proficiency profiles which can be used to ^ve both teachers and students 
alike a clearer understanding of their strengths and weaknesses and in so doing identify 
the areas which need to be developed to move on to a higher level of proficiency. 

Receiving ACTFL Certification 

To receive certification as an ACTFL proficiency evaluator, a trainee must be a superior level 
speaker of the target language, and must demonstrate the ability to elicit full speech samples usmg 
standard mterview techniques and to rate the samples accurately on the rating scale. Most testers 
undergo a four-day workshop, followed by a postworkshop training phase. In this phase, trainees 
conduct 10 taped mterviews vnih learners at various levels of proficiency in the target language. 
These tapes are then reviewed by the certified trainer and comments are given to the trainee who 
then conducts an additional 15 taped interviews, again of various levels, to qualify for certification. 
If the elidtation technique exhibited in the mterviews is deemed adequate and the ratings of 
proficiency agree with those of the tramer, the trainee wll be certified as an ACTFL proficiency 
evaluator for the target language. 

The Problem With Resncct to African Languages 

The problem confronting proficiency testing for African languages stems from the fact that 
Africa is a region of considerable linguistic diversity, having somewhere between 1500 and 2000 
languages, and that the resources for studying and teaching them are quite limited. It is clear 
then, that certified oral proficiency testers will never exist for most of these languages. The 
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problem has been alleviated somewhat by the development of a priority listing (Appencfix B) based 
on the number of speakers, regional, national or international use and other factors. 



TTieTcam Model 

As a possible means of copmg with this problem, the participants of the workshop were asked 
to examine critically an alternative format to the ACTFL oral proficiency interview. This 
alternative model would mvolve an ACTFL proficiency mterview conducted not by a single 
mdividual proficient m the target language and ACTFL certified, but of a team consisting of: 

1) A native speaker of the target language who is not a trained proficiency evaluator. 

2) An ACTFL trained and certified evaluator who is not necessarily proficient in the target 
language. 

This team model would mvolv6 profidency mtervie^dng with generic, but not language specific, 
ACTFL level guidelines. 

Discussion of the Team Model 

The discussion by the participants concluded that the team model was promising, but that a 
number of modificati'^ns may be necessary to avoid potential problems. The standard ACTFL 
interview has the foUowmg sequential components: a) warm-up, b) level check to establish the 
highest level of sustained ability, c) probes to establish the level at which language can uo longer 
be sustained and d) vwnd-down. (A brief description of the ACTFL levels of proficiency is ^ven m 
Appendix C.) This procedure may have to be mtemipted by one or two breaks to allow the 
equator and the native speaker to consult on the speech sample that is bemg obtained. 
Interviewees should be made aware of such breaks m advance and the breaks should appear as a 
natural aspect of the mterview. One way to achieve this would be to designate one segment of the 
mterview as a role*playing sitiiation. 

Participants agreed that instructions for the native speaker need to be developed. These 
instructions would be relatively brief (one to three pages) explaining the procedure and the native 
speaker's role m the process and possibly augmented with a video tape further illustrating the 
procedure. The exact nature of these instructions would be the topic of another workshop (see 
Appendix D). 

Participants also agreed that the certification of a team evaluator ought to mvolve special 
training such as workshops for Africanists who have ahready been certified as ACTFL evaluators m 
a specific language such as English. 

The remedies for controlling for both evaluator and native speaker biases involve either 
submitting mterview tapes to evaluator teams at other institutions for a second opinion^ or having 
other evaluator teams test via telephone interviews. Solutions for evaluator atrophy (arising from 
infrequent mterviewing) and maintaining level reliability included (a) holding annual or biannual 
refresher courses, (b) holdmg mterviews in more than one language and (c) conducting mterviews 
in one place where a number of ACTFL teams would be m attendance. Most of the attention, 
however, was given to the question of how the team mterview could be structured to provide a 
ratable sample. Here, three specific suggestions were offered: i) modifying the structure of the 
mterview, ii) special training for the native speaker and Hi) special training for the evaluator. 

While all the proposed remedies need to evaluated through testing and experimentation, the 



Details concemmg this lisi appear m Dwyer and Wiley, 198L 

^ A partial listing of second opinion evaluation resources is given in 
appendix D. 
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sense of the workshop was that remedies did exist for the above-mentioned problems and that the 
ACTFL team approach did represent a realistic approach to profldency evaluation for African 
languages. 



Future Directions 

With near consensus on the potential of the team model and its appropriateness for African 
languages^ the group went on to suggest a three year plan to reach these goals: 

1988 A standard ACTFL Workshop possibly using English, French and Arabic as the langu^es 
of certification to be held at the University of >^^sconsb. A subcommittee under the 
leadership of a conamittee headed by Mohammed Eissa and consisting of Richard Lepbe, 
Eyamba Bokamba, Beverly Mack and Dustin CoweU will also seek spedal funding for this 
effort, given the short lead time of the project. Patrida Kunst volunteered $o coordinate 
the 1988 program. The starting date for this five day workshop has been set for 
Wednesday May 25. At this time, preparation for the 1989 workshops ynSl be undertaken. 

1989 A workshop to explore the design of the alternative ACTFL team approach that 
emphasizes the development of instructions for the native speaker described above to be 
held at UCLA under the leadership of a group headed by Russell Schuh and bdudbg 
Tucker Childs and Will Leben. 

1990 Two workshops cstablishbg guidelines for the ACTFL proiidency evaluation of Hausa 
(coordmated by Boston University and Swahili (coordmated by Yale University). 

1990 A second workshop to finalize the development of the ACTH^ team model. The time and 
location of this workshop are yet to be determbed. 

Another set of actiwties were suggested by partidpants. Boston University would begin to 
archive Hausa profidency bter^ews and Yale University would do the same for Swahili. Others 
expressed bterest m maldng transcripts of the bterviews with varying degrees of detail, bdicating 
that such transcripts would be useful for research and that such actiwties should be induded m 
center proposals. 
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APPEND'XA 



Workshop Partlcipaots 



*Roger Allen 
MahdiAlosh 
Ann Biersteker 
Eyamba Bokamba 
Vicki Carstens 
Hazel Carter 
G.Tucker ChUds 
John Chileshe 
Dustin Cowell 
Abraham Demoz 
Katherine Demuth 
Ivan Dihoff 
Mallafe Drame 
Da^d Dwyer 
Mohammad Eissa 
*David Hiple 
Hassan EI Nagar 
John Hutchison 
Magdalena Hauner 
Patrida Kuntz 
WillUben 
Richard Lepine 
Beverly Mack 
*SalIy Magnan 
Leocadie Nahiskakiye 
Mark Plane 
Mohamcd A. Saraireh 
Russell Schuh 
JenmTer Yanco 



University of Pennsylvania 
The Ohio State University 
Yale University 
University of Qlinois 
Yale University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of California at Berkeley 
University of Zambia 
Univer^ty of Wisconsm 
Northwestern University 
Boston Univer^ty 
The Ohio State University 
University of lUinots 
Michigan State University 
Northv^estem University 

American Couiidl on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

University of Wisconsin 

Boston Univer^ty 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

Stanford JUmversity 

Northwestern University 

George Mason University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

Uaiversity of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Boston University 



*(The asterisk is used to identify those partidpants who served as consultants.) 
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APPENDIX B 

Language Priorities Categ.^es 

(jroup A Languayes (Highest Priority) 

LAkan 
2* Ambaric 

3. Arabic 

4. Chcwa/Nyanja 

5. Fulfulde (Fula/Peulh/Fulani) 
O.Hausa 
Xlgbo 

8. Kobgo 

9. Malags^y 

10. Mandingo 

11. Ngala (lingala) 
72. Oromo (Galla) 



(Second Priority) 



LAnyi/BauIe 


16. Luba 


Z Bamileke 


17. Luo/AchoU/Lango 


3. Bemba 


18. Lu)ia 


4. Berber 


19. Makua/Lomwe 


5. Chokwe/Ruund 


20. Mecde/Bandi/Loko 


6. EllK/lDlDlO 


2L Mongo/Nkundo 


7. Ganda (Luganda) 


22. Moore/Mossi 


8. Gbaya 


23. Nubian 


9. Gbc (Ewe/Mina/Fon) 


24. vSenufo 


10. Kalenjin (Nandi/Kipsigis) 


25. Songhai 


11. Kamba (Kikamba) 


26. Sukuma/Nyamwezi 


IZKanuri 


' 27.Tiv 


B.Kikuyu 


28. Tsonga 


14. Kimbundu 


29. Yao/Makondc (B-lu) 


15. Krio/Pidgin (Cluster) 


30. Zande 


Group C Languages (Third Priority) 




1. Dinka (Agar/Bor/Padang) 


16. Nuer 


Z Edo (Bini) 


17. Nupc 


3. Gogo (Chigogo) 


18. Nyakusa 


4. Gurage 


19. Nyoro 


5. Hehe 


20. Sara 


6. Idoma 


21. Serer 


7. Igbira (Ebira) 


22. Sidamo 


8.Ijo 


23. Soninke 


9. Isle de France Creole 


24. Suppire 


10. KpcJle 


25. Susu 


11. Kni/Bassa 


26. Temne 


11 Lozi (Siloa) 


27.Teso/Turkana 


13. Maasai 


28. Tumbuka 


14. Meru 


29. Venda 


IS. Nama (Damara) 
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13. Ruanda/Rundi 

14. Sango 

15. Shona 
16« Somali 

17. Sotho/Tswana (Ndebclc) 
18.Swahili 

19. Tigrinya 

20. Umbundu 

21. Wolof 

22. Xhosa/Zulu/Swazi 

23. Yoruba 




APPENDIX C 
ACTFL Levels* 



SUPERIOR: Can support opinions, hypothesize, talk about abstract topics. 

Gets intO) through, and out of an unfamiliar situation. 

ADVANCED PLUS: Can perform at the Superior level sometimes, but not 

consistently. 

ADVANCED: Can narrate and describe in past, present and future time, and 

get into, through and out of a survival situation with a 
complication. 

INTERMEDIATE HIGH: Can perform at the Advanced level sometimes, but not 

consistently. 

INTERMEDIATE MID: Can aeate with language, ask and answer 

INTERMEDIATE LOW: questions on familiar topics. Gets into, through, and out of a 



simple survival situation. 


NOVICE HIGH: 


Can perform at the Intermediate level sometimes, but not 




consistently. 


NOVICE MID: 


No functional ability. Limited to 


NOVICE LOW: 


memorized material. 



0 No ability in the language whatsoever. 



*Source: Part of an ACTFL packet handed out at the workshop. This example is intended to be only 
a brief characterization of the ACTFL proficiency levels. [Editors* note: The complete ACTFL 
generic guidelines are in the main volume of articles.] 
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APPENDIX D 



Preliminary listing of those willing to review proficiency interviews and associated languages 



Unlversitv 


Name 


Languages 


Berkeley 


Tucker Childs 
Others 


Kisi 

Yoruba, Igbo, Swahili 


Boston 


Katherine Demuth 
John Hutchinson 
Jennifer Yanco 


Sesotho/Setswana, Swahili 
Hausa, Bambara, Kanuri 
Lingala, Zarma/Songhai 


George Mason 


Beverly Mack 


Hausa 


Illinois 


Eyamba G. Bokamba 
Maiiafe Drame 


Ungala, Swahili 
Wolof, Mandinka 


Nortliwestem 


Muhammad S. Eissa 
Richard Lepine 


Arabic 
Swahili 


Ohio State 


MahdiAlush 


Arabic 


UCLA 


Russell G. Schuh 


Hausa 


Wisconsin 


Hazel Carter 
Patricia Kuntz 
Mark Plane 


Shona, Tonga, Kongo 

Yoruba 

Swahili 


Yale 


Ann Rier^stelfcr 

Vicki Carstens 
Others 


Swahili, Kikuyu 
Yoruba, Swahili 
Zulu;Shona, 
Setswana,and 
Amharic 


Stanford 


WiULeben 


Hausa 


Michigan State 


David Dwyer 


Krio, West African Pid^n English, 
Mende 




Others 


Amharic, Swahili, Hausa 
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